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Special care is needed to keep hair sweet and clean in hot 
weather. <A healthy scalp is essential to soft, bright hair. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


makes a perfect shampoo. Cleanses delightfully, removes 
dandruff or excess oil, gives the hair the proper lustre. 


25 cents at all dealers. 


Our booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial Crean sent for > cents 


Special Offer or for 10 cents the same and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and De Hh ge 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Dent. X Cincinnati, O. 
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GUY S. COTHRAN, JR. ROME, GEORGIA 


“My baby boy, Guy S., Jr., is now two years old 
and has never tasted anything but Mellin’s Food 
since he was one week old. He was very delicate at 
the start, but he commenced to improve from the very 
first, and we give Mellin'ss Food the credit for his 
present condition.” 


Send for a free sample of Mellin’s Food 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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A few shares of stock for sale. The Automobile 
craze has been the means of immensely increas- 
ing our business. Men of business will readily 
see the great opportunity now presenting itself to 
invest with a company who have the facilities for 
turning out machines, not alone of a high grade 
but possessing speed and durability. 












For full particulars address 


CALIFORNIA AUTOMOBILE CC. 







301 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 









You’ve seen 
the Automobiles 







we make to order, for they have created a great 
stir by their speed, easy motion and smart ap- 
pearance. Do you know that we make them on 







monthly installments? 






CALIFORNIA AUTOMOBILE CO., 


301 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Factory: 346 McAllister St. ’Phone, South 146. 
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Our rolling chairs are original in design and com- 
bine lightness and ease with durability, and with a 
variety of styles to suit allcases, Tricycles, Tricy- 
Chairs and all sorts of Hospital equipment. Our 
new catalogue is now ready and will be mailed 
upon application. 

Chairs sold rented and exchanged. 


EAMES TRICYCLE COMPANY 


2022 MARKET ST. San Francisco, Cal. 


A NEW. RESULT from theEDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Accomplished. 


Bessel) Ecdacn. 


Mr. Edison’s Latest Inventions— 
The MOULDED RECORD and 
the NEW REPRODUCER 


duplicate the human voice in volume and clearness. 
Absolutely free from scratching; perfectiy smooth 
and natural. The Moulded Records are ‘high 
oe eed,’’ made of hard wax, freely and safely handled, 

ew Reproducers on all Phonographs. Ask your 
dealer for exchange proposition (‘‘Gem"’ excepted). 
Phonographs in Nine Styles, $10.00 to $100.00. 
Records, 50c.; $5 per dozen. 

NATIOVAL PHOXOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 
N, Y¥, Ottice, 83 Chambers St, Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Ave, 








$ Give Your $ 
Collections 








Bad Bills, Notes, accounts, 
Dishonored Checks, etc. 
TO THE 


California Commer- 
cial Guaranty Co. 


CROCKER BUILDING, S. F. 


Law suits and actions com- 
menced in any part of 
the world. No com- 
missions charged. 


$ 1200 References. $ 














Asparagus 
Coffee 


a relishable and pleasant 
beverage like that prepared 
from Java coffee is highly 
recommended in all cases 
of dropsy, bladder and kid- 
ney trouble, whereas in all 
such cases the use of coffee 
is detrimental and prohibi- 
tive. 








In the hope that my intention to 
offer a real good coffee surrogate 
might meet with the same ap- 
proval the genvine Californian 
Fig coffee has, I invite the public 
to make a trial. 


HERM MEYER 


San Francisco 


1130 Eddy Street, 
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A PROSPEROUS 


AND PROGRESSIVE CO. ve 








Subscribed Capital 
Paid-in Capital 

Profit and Reserve Fund 
Monthly Income, over 


ITS PURPOSE IS 

To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved 
property, the members giving first liens on their real estate as security. 
To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 
stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

HOME OFFICE—S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts. San Francisco, Cal 

Wm. Corbin, Secretary and General Manager. 
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THE DUI a BATTLESHIP WILLIAM 





CCASIONALLY promi- 
nent shipbuilders 
from Great Britain 
and Europe, also 
from the _ Atlantic 
seaboard of our own 
country, visit San 
Francisco, and while 

here they make it a point to present 
themselves at the Union Iron Works. 
Not that they care so much about see- 
ing a modern shipyard, but the problems 
involved in the successful operation of 
a great shipbuilding establishment under 
the conditions existing in San Francisco 
are so different from what they would 
consider favorable to such an enterprise 
that they feel in duty bound to investi- 
gate as far as they can what possible ad- 
vantages there can be to offset the well- 
known difficulties of carrying on such 
work here. 

Far removed from the centers where 
the raw materials are produced, most 
of which must be transported nearly 
three thousand miles by rail, or fourteen 
thousand by water, with the cost of labor 
higher than in any other producing coun- 
1 





try in the world, presents a field for in- 
dustrial enterprise that can hardly be 
said to promise ultimate success. And 
yet, the Union Iron Works of San Fran- 
cisco was established and has reached 
a moderate measure of success under 
the conditions noted above. 

The first question usually asked by tne 
visiting shipbuilder is why such an es- 
tablishment was undertaken in the face 
of so many adverse conditions. 

The general answer to this question 
is that there are to be found scattered 
all over the industrial world such cases 
as this, where important industries are 
established, built up, and reach a cer- 
tain measure of permanent success under 
the most unfavorable conditions, through 
local causes that are secondary as viewed 
in relation to the industry at large, but 
which are of great importance in their 
effect on the particular establishment 
that seems to succeed in spite of condi- 
tions that are generally necessary to 
success, being entirely absent. 

The local condition that makes a large 
shipbuilding establishment in San Fran- 
cisco both a possibility and a necessity, 
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A view of the building slips and fittings. 


is a great harbor, frequented by a large 
portion of the commercial fleets of tLe 
Pacific. These vessels often need large 
forces of skilled workmen in every branch 
of industry that goes to the building of 
a modern steamship, to execute import- 
ant repairs or alterations. These work- 
men, and skill to direct them, would not 
be available unless there was some estab- 
lishment in active operation, and of suffi- 
cient magnitude to give steady employ- 





Wigg A 


ment to a large and varied force from 
which sudden demands for large numbers 
of skilled men could be supplied. 

To show how important it is for the 
shipping of this port to nave such a skill- 
ed force ready for anything that might 
be required, it may be stated that some 
time ago the Union Iron Works had a 
force of over fifteen hundred men on re- 
pairs, including alterations and refitting 
of Government transports. This force 


A general panoramic view of the Union Iron Works. 
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The Building of a Battleship. 








Dock at the Union Iron Works. 


consisted of ship fitters, carpenters, 
joiners, smiths, caulkers, riveters, paint- 
ers, plumbers, pipe fitters, coppersmiths, 
tinsmiths, engineers, machinists, elec- 
tricians, riggers, sailmakers, boat build- 
ers, etc., all of which had been taken 
from their work on new ships and en- 
gines in the shops and yard, and would 
return to their places again when re- 
pairs on the ships were completed. 


from large stocks kept on hand. Auxil- 
iary machinery, of which there is so 
much on the modern ship, and of which 
there is always a large amount on hand, 
is often required on short notice, to take 
the place of something that has broken 
down or otherwise become useless. Such 
machinery made up for new ships build- 
ing, can be taken to supply sudden de- 


_ mands, and replaced by repeating the 


Material for such work is also taken ~ order. 


Ay 


©. 
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Showing the building slips and fitting- out dock. 
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Such work could not be done unless 
a permanent source of supply was main- 
tained, and the advantage of thus being 
in position and always ready for impor- 
tant repair work goes a long way to- 
wards making up for the disadvantage of 
location in regard to economical pro- 
duction of new work. 

How this large shipbuilding estab- 
lishment has become a part of the ship- 
ping facilities of San Francisco harbor, 
and the large contribution that has come 
from it to the strength and efficiency 
of the United States navy, should there- 
fore be a subject of considerable inter- 
est, not only to the Californians, but 
to the whole people of the United States. 

The original Union Iron Works was 
established in San Francisco in 1849, 
and had a steady development with the 
growth of the State. In 1883 the works, 
under the firm name of Prescott, Scott 
& Company, was the leading engineering 
firm on the Pacific Coast, and their busi- 
ness had outgrown the possibility of fur- 
ther extension in the contracted quar- 
ters occupied by the old works in the 
business part of the city. 

There was also at that time a growing 
want beginning to be felt for extended 
facilities to meet the demands of the 
rapidly extending commerce of the port. 

It was therefore determined to form 
the Union Iron Works into a corporation 
under the laws of California, and remove 
the works to a suitable location having 
a water frontage on the bay, so that 
ship building and dock facilities could 
be added to the engineering business of 
the company. 

The present location of the works was 
decided upon as affording ample room 
for a large business, with a permanent 
water front occupying the whole of the 
south side of what is known as Central 
Basin, the frontage of the Basin being 
twelve hundred and fifty-six feet. From 
the water front the works extend back 
fourteen hundred feet, the back portion 
not being as wide as the front. Alto- 
gether over thirty acres are covered by 
the works. 

Besides repairing and fitting out 
wharves there is a hydraulic lift dry- 
dock, the platform of which is four hun- 
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dred and fifty feet long and sixty-two 
feet wide, and which lifts a vessel of four 
thousand tons weight. This dock has 
been in operation since June of 1887, 
and about two thousand four hundred 
ships of all sizes within the capacity 
of the dock have been lifted since it 
opened. The totai register tons lifted 
is about two millions. 

The shipyard was started in 1884. Since 
that time about ninety vessels of all 
classes have been built, and counting 
those now building, twenty of them have 
been warships for the United States’ 
navy, with a total displacement of one 
hundred and four thousand tons, and 
one war ship for the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The total horse power of engines 
built and building for the war ships is 
two hundred and six thousand. 

The construction of war ships for the 
United States navy began at the Union 
Iron Works in 1887, when the contract 
was taken for building Protected Cruiser 
No. 2, the Charleston, provided for under 
the Act of August 3, 1886. Much astonish- 
ment was caused among the shipbuilding 
firms on the Atlantic Coast at the bold- 
ness of the San Francisco concern in 
undertaking, with so much against them, 
to build a warship, and that from elabor- 
ate English plans that had frightened the 
Eastern builders. This handsome vessel, 
unfortunately lost at the Philippines No- 
vember 2, 1899, was built from plans 
bought by Secretary Whitney from Sir 
William Armstrong & Co., England, an 
act which at the time, and since, has 
been very much criticised, yet we do 
not know of any single act that did so 
miuch for the beginning of the new navy 
as this, as it gave the Navy Department 
the result of many years experience gath- 
ered by one of the most successful build- 
ers of fast cruisers in Great Britain. 

The .keel of the Charleston was laid 
at the Union Iron Works on August 29, 
1887, and she was launched on July 19, 
1888, less than eleven months. This would 
have been considered a splendid recoru 
for an old-established yard. She was 
completed and delivered to the Gov- 
ernment on September 24, 1889, two years 
and one month from the time the keel 
was laid. The Charleston was 320 feet 
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long over all, 46 feet 2 inches beam, 
moulded depth 32 feet 4 inches, a mean 
draught of water 18 feet 7 inches. Dis- 
placement 3730 tons, and the speed at- 
tained on trial was 18% knots. She had 
twin screws, with horizontal compound 
engines of 7,000 indicated horse power. 
Her batteries consisted of two 8-inch B. 
L. R. buns in barbettes, and six 6-inch 
B. L. R. in sponsons, for the main bat- 
tery. The secondary battery consisted of 


‘four 6-pdr. R. F. guns, two 3-pdr. and 


two 1-pdr. R. F. guns; four 37 mm R. C.; 
and one 3-inch field gun. 
The Union Iron Works has always been 
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ernment on September 27, 1890. The San 
Francisco is 325 feet long over all, 49 
feet 2 inches beam, moulded depth 32 
feet 9 inches, mean draught of water 
18 feet 9 inches. Displacement 4098 tons, 
and the speed attained on trial was 19 
knots, being one knot in excess of the 
contract speed, for which the builders 
received a premium. She has twin screws 
with horizontal triple expansion engines 
of 10,700 indicated horse power. Her bat- 
teries consist of twelve 6-inch B. L. R. 
guns for the main battery, and twelve 
6-pdr. R. F. guns, two 1-pdr. R. F. guns, 
and two Colt’s machine guns for the 


{ 





The U. S. Cruiser San Francisco. 


proud of the Charleston, as their exper- 
ience in this class of work came to 
them through this vessel, and her loss 
was felt as a personal one by the officers 
of the company. 

The keel of the Charleston was just 
laid when the Union Iron Works again 
entered the competition for Government 
work, and succeeded in obtaining the 
contract, on October 26, 1887, for the 
Protected Cruiser San Francisco, which 
was for years the show ship of the new 
navy. Her keel was laid on August 14, 
1888, and she was launched on October 
26, 1889, and was delivered to the Gov- 


secondary battery; also four Whitehead 
torpedoes. 

The San Francisco has through all her 
years of service reflected credit on her 
builders, and her officers and crew have 
always taken a pride in keeping her in 
first class condition. She has been ad- 
mired for her fine appearance by ex- 
perts at home and abroad. 

The next vessel for which a contract 
was awarded to the Union Works, on 
July 14, 1889, was the double turret moni- 
tor Monterey, now stationed at Manila. 
Her keel was laid on December 20, 1889, 
and she was launched in the presence 
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of President Harrison on the 28th day 
-of April, 1891, and was delivered to the 
Government January 31, 1892. The Mon- 
terey is 262 feet in length over all, 59 
feet beam, moulded depth 17 feet, mean 
draught of water 14 feet 10 inches. Dis- 
placement 4084 tons, and the speed at full 
power is 15 knots. She has twin screws, 
with vertical triple expansion engines of 
5400 indicated horse power. Her ovatter- 
ies consist of two 12-inch B. L. R. guns 
in forward turret, and two 10-inch B. L. 
R. guns in after turret, for the main 
battery; and six 6-pdr. rapid-fire guns, 


The double turreted monitor Monterey. 


four 1-pdr. rapid fire guns, two Gatlings, 
and one field gun for the secondary bat- 
tery. She has 13-inch armor on her 
sides, and forward barbette, and 11% 
inch armor on after barbette. She was 
also fitted with the first large install- 
ation of water tube boilers for the U. S. 
Navy. 

The Monterey has done good service for 
the Government, and has proved that 
low freeboard ships of this class can 
safely take long voyages. While there 
is some difference of opinion amongst 
naval officers as to the part these ves- 


sels should take in the naval establish- 
ment, officers who have served on the 
Monterey have pronounced her to be a 
good ship to go anywhere, and do good 
work when she gets there. 

The success that has attended the work 
so far done for the navy at San Fran- 
cisco, encouraged the Union Iron Works 
to try for ships of more importance, 
and a bid was made for cruiser No. 
6, the Olympia, although the estimates in- 
dicated that the appropriation for this 
vessel was not quite enough to leave 
any chance for profit. The Eastern ship- 


builders had evidently reached the same 
conclusion, for the bid made by the 
Union Iron Works was the only one that 
came within the appropriation. The 
speed ‘required by the contract was 20 
knots, with a large premium for each 
quarter knot in excess. 

When the working plans for this ves- 
sel were prepared by the Union Iron 
Works it became evident that in order 
to make sure of earning a premium 
the vessel would have to be lengthered 
at least ten feet, and a proposition to 
that effect was made to the Navy De- 
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The bow of the Monterey on her trial. 











partment. This was accepted, provided 
the Union Iron Works would make the 
change at their own expense. So the 
Olympia was increased in length by the 
builders without cost to the Government. 

The keel of the Olympia was laid on 
June 17, 1891, and she was launched on 
November 5, 1892. The date of comple- 
tion and delivery to the Government was 
January 26, 1895. 

The Olympia is 344 feet in length over 
all, 53 feet beam, moulded depth 35 feet 
10 inches, mean draught of water 21 
feet 6 inches. Displacement 5870 tons, 


The Olympia as she went into commission. 


and her speed on trial was 21.66 knots, 
1.66 knots over the contract speed. She 
has twin screws, with vertical triple ex- 
pansion engines that indicated 17,000 
horse power on trial. Her batteries con- 
sist of four 8-inch B. L. R. guns, mounted 
in barbette turrets, and ten 5-inch rapid 
fire guns, for main battery, and fourteen 
6-pdr. rapid fire guns, seven 1-pdr. rapid 
fire guns, and one Gatling gun, for the 
secondary battery. 

The Olympia, through the part she 
played in the Battle of Manila, is one 
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of the best known ships of the Navy, 
and is still a very fine example of the 
modern protected cruiser. 

The next contract entrusted to the 
Union Iron Works was that for the fam- 
ous battleship Oregon. Much has been 
written about this vessel, and her pic- 
ture is a familiar one, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Her keel was laid 
on Novemter 19th, 1891, and she was 
launched on October 26th, 1893. The 
date of completion and delivery to the 
Government was made July 7th, 1896. 

The Oregon is 350 feet 9 inches long 





over all, 69 feet 3 inches beam, 35 feet 
moulded depth. Mean draught of water 
24 feet. Displacement 10,288 tons, and 
her speed on trial was 16.78 knots, 1.78 
knots over the contract speed. She has 
twin screws, with vertical triple expan- 
sion engines that indicated 9,000 horse 
power on trial. Her batteries consist of 
four 13-inch B. L. R. guns in turrets, 
eight 8-inch B. L. R. guns in turrets, four 
6-inch R. F. guns, for main battery, and 
twenty 6-pdr. R. F. guns, six 1-pdr. R. F. 
guns, two Colt guns, and two 3-inch R. F. 
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The Oregon on her first builders’ trial. 


field guns, for secondary battery. Her 
waterline armor belt is 18 inches thick; 





Installing a 13-inch gun on board the 
Oregon at the Union Iron Works. 
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her barbettes are 17 inches, and turrets 
15 inches thick. 

The splendid record of this ship Las 
established the reputation of her build- 
ers, not only in this country, but in every 
country where naval vessels attract at- 
tention. 

The Oregon was about completed be- 
fore any other contracts came to San 
Francisco for naval vessels. The con- 
tract for the sheathed gunboats Mari- 
etta and Wheeling was signed or Novem- 
ber 26th, 1895. Both keels were laid on 
April 10th, 1896, and both vessels were 
launched at the same time on March 
18th, 1897, and they were both completed 
and delivered to the Government on June 
12th, 1897. These vessels are alike, 189 
feet in length over all, 34 feet beam, and 
21 feet 9 inches moulded depth. Mean 
draught of water 12 feet. Displace- 
ment 1,000 tons. They have twin screws 
and vertical triple expansion engines 
that indicated 1,200 horse power on trial, 
the maximum speed being twelve knots. 
The batteries of these gunboats consist 
of 6 4-inch rapid fire guns for the main 
battery, and four 6-pdr. R. F. guns, two 
1-pdr. R. F. guns, and one Colt gun, for 
the secondary battery. 
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The gunboats Marietta and Wheeling. 


These gunboats have given excellent 
service. The Mariettta accompanied the 
Oregon on her famous trip from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic, and that perform- 
ance was overshadowed by the work of 
the big ship; but had the Oregon not 
been there, the work of the gunboat 
would have been notable. The Wheeling 
has also done notable service on the 


Asiatic Station. 

In 1896 the Union iron Works pre- 
pared plans for a large torpedo boat, on 
the invitation of the Navy Department. 
This vessel, afterwards named the Farra- 
gut, was contracted for on October 5th, 
1896. Her keel was laid on July 26th, 
1897. She was launched on July 16th, 
1898, and completed December 31st, 1898. 








The U. S. torpedo boat destroyer Farragut. 
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The Farragut, which should be classed 
as a torpedo boat destroyer instead of a 
torpedo boat, is 214 feet 6 inches in 
length over all, 20 feet beam, 13 feet 4 
inches moulded depth. Mean draught 
of water on trial 5 feet 7 inches. Trial 
displacement 240 tons. Speed on one 
hour’s trial, 30.13 knots, the first 30-knot 
vessel possessed by the Government. 
She has twin screws, vertical four- 
cylinder triple expansion engines that in- 
dicated 5,878 horse power on trial. Her 
battery consists of four 6-pdr. R. F. guns 
and two 18-inch Whitehead torpedoes. 
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placement at that draught 11,525 toas. 
Official speed on trial 17.3 knots, 2.3 
knots above the contract requirement. 
She has twin screws and vertical triple 
expansion engines that indicated 12,000 


horse power on trial. Her batteries con- 
sist of four 13-inch B. L..R. guns in tur- 
rets, fourtesn 6-inch R. F. guns in case- 
ments for the main battery, and sixteen 
6-par. R. F. guns, six 1-pdr. R. F. guns, 
four Colts and two 3-inch R. F. field guns, 
for the secondary battery. Her water- 
line armor belt is 16% inches thick at top 
edge, and 9% inches thick at bottom 





The Wisconsin as she went into commission. 


Unlike most of the Torpedo Boat class, 
this vessel has been kept in continuous 
service since she came iuto possession 
cf the Government, and is in splendid 
crder to-day. 

The contract for the battleship Wis- 
consiz was entered into an September 
19in, 1896. Her keel was laid on Febru- 
ary lith, 1897, and she was launched on 
November 25th, 1898. She is 374 feet 


in length over all, 72 feet 5 inches beam, 
34 feet 6 inches moulded depth to main 
Geck, and 42 feet to upper deck. Mean 
Dis- 


draught of water 23 feet 6 inches. 





edge. Barbettes are 15 inches and 10 
inches thick, and the turrets 14 inches 
thick. 

This fine battleship went into commis- 
sion at the Union Iron Works on Febru- 
ary 4th, 1901, and has been in active ser- 
vice since, cruising 20,000 miles. 

The next warship built by the Union 
Iron Works was the first-class protected 
cruiser Chitose, for the Imperial Japan- 
ese Government. Her keel was laid on 
May 6th, 1897. She was launched on 


January 22nd, 1898, just eight months 
She was com- 


and sixteen days later. 
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The Chitose, Japanese Cruiser. 


pleted and left San Francisco for Japan 
on March ist, 1899. Her length over all 
is 405 feet 2 inches; beam 49 feet; 
moulded depth 29 feet 2 inches. Mean 
draught of water 17 feet 7% inches. Dis- 
placement 4,790 tons. Speed on six 





The launch of the Ohio. 
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hours’ trial 22.5 knots. She is fitted 
with twin screws, has four cylinder triple 
expansion engines that indicated 16,000 
horse power on trial. The armament of 
this vessel was furnished by Sir William 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Company, Eng- 
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The launch of the Wyoming. 


land, and the battery was installed in 
Japan. This vessel has given great sat- 
isfaction to the Japanese Government. 
The battleship Ohio comes next in 
the list of warships built by the Union 
Iron Works, contracted for December 
6th, 1898; keel laid April 22nd, 1899; 
launched in presence of President Mc- 
Kinley, May 18th, 1901, and is now hav- 
ing her armor fitted at the works. This 
vessel is similar to the Wisconsin, except 


that she is 20 feet longer, her dimensions 
being 394 feet in length over all; 72 feet 
beam; 34 feet 6 inches moulded depth 
te main deck, and 42 feet to upper deck. 
Mean draught of water 23 feet 744 inches. 
Displacement 12,500 tons. She is re- 
quired by contract to make 18 knots 
speed. Has twin screws, vertical four- 
cylinder triple expansion engines, ex- 
pected to indicate 18,000 horse power. 
Her armor and battery are practically 








The U. S. torpedo boat destroyer Perry on trial. 
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tue same as that of the Wisconsin. The 
Ohio is expected to maintain the repu- 
tation of her builders, and will be ready 
for service in about one year. 

The single-turret monitor Wyoming 
_ was contracted for by the Union Iron 
Works on October 5th, 1898. Keel laid 
April 11th, 1899; launched September 
8th, 1900. This vessel is not completed, 
work having been suspended on her ow- 
ing to the strike that lasted ten months. 
She is now expected to be completed and 
ready for delivery in September of this 
year. The Wyoming is 255 feet in length, 
49 feet 10 inches beam, 14 feet 10 inches 
moulded depth. Mean draught of water 
12 feet 6 inches. Displacement 3,220 
tons. Expected speed 11% knots. She 
is fitted with twin screws. Has vertical 
triple expansion engines expected to in- 
dicate 2,400 horse power. She has 11- 
inch belt armor, 11-inch barbette, and 
10-inch armor on turret. Her main bat- 
tery consists of two 12-inch B. L. R. 
guns in turret, and four 4-inch R. F. 
guns. Secondary battery, three 6-pdr. 
R. F. guns, five 1-pdr. R. F. guns, and two 
Colts. 

The Wyoming will be a good speci- 
men of the harbor defense type of Moni- 
tor, and will no doubt be stationed in 
San Francisco harbor. 

The contract for the Wyoming was 
followed by that for three torpedo boat 
destroyers, the Paul Jones, Perry and 
Preble. The date of these contracts was 
October 5, 1898. Keels for all three were 
laid on April 20, 1899. The Perry was 
launched on October 27, 1900. The Preble 
was launched on March 2, 1901, and the 
Paul Jones on June 14, 1902. The Perry 
was delivered to the Government on 
May 31, 1902. The Preble was delivered 
on June 21, 1902, and the Paul Jones 
will be delivered about July 10, 1902. 

These destroyers are 250 feet 7 inches 
in length over all, 23 feet 6 inches beam, 
14 feet 3 inches moulded depth. Mean 
draught of water on trial 6 feet 7 inehes. 
Displacement on trial 475 tons. They 
have. twin screws, and four cylinder triple 
expansion engines that have indicated 
on trial 9,000 horse power. The speed 
attained on the boats already delivered 
has been 28% knots, and the Paul Jones, 





Mr. George William Dickie. 


with a new propeller that is to be fitted, 
is expected to do still better. 

Notwithstanding the strike, the Union 
Iron Works will be the first firm to de- 
liver complete the destroyers contracted 
for, and will probably show the best 
record of speed. 

Besides the vessels already mentioned, 
the Union Iron Works has now building 
for the United States Navy the pro- 
tected cruiser Tacoma, to be launched 
in about four months. This vessel is a 
sheathed cruiser, 309 feet in length over 
ali, 43 feet 9 inches beam, 23 feet moulded 
depth. Mean draught of water 15 feet 
9 inches. 3,200 tons displacement. Twin 
screws and four cylinder triple expansion 
engines to indicate 4,500 horse power 
when the vessel is making 16% knots. 

The California and South Dakota are 
in the early stages of construction, and 
are the largest vessels ever undertaken 
for the United States Navy. They are 
sister ships, alike in every respect. The 
keel of the California has just been laid, 
while that of the South Dakota awaits 
the launching of the large freight steamer 
Arizonan. They are to be armored cruis- 
ers of the first class, 506 feet in length 
over all, 69 feet 6 inches beam, 41 
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Submarine boat, rising. 


feet moulded depth. Mean draught 
of water 24 feet, 13,400 tons displace- 
ment, and they are to have a trial speed 
of 22 knots. They are to have twin 
screws, with four cylinder triple expan- 
sion engines to indicate 23,000 horse 
power on trial. 

The Milwaukee, for which construction 
work is just beginning, the keel of which 
will be laid in about one month, is a 
large protected cruiser, carrying armor 
enough to entitle her to rank as an ar- 
mored cruiser. She is 426 feet in length 
over all, 66 feet beam, 40 feet 2 inches 
moulded depth. Mean draught of water 
22 feet 6 inches, and of 9,700 tons dis- 
placement, having a speed of 22 knots. 
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She is to be fitted with twin screws, with 
four cylinder triple expansion engines of 
21,000 indicated horse power. 

This list of warships built at the San 
Francisco yard, covering a period of fif- 
teen years, is a record that the builders 
can be justly proud of. Including the 
vessels now under construction there has 
been expended by this yard in war ships 
construction the sum of thirty-one million 
dollars, sixteen million of which have 
been in wages. 

Of late the San Francisco daily press 
has been trying to convince its readers 
that this expenditure of public money 
in San Francisco is a great mistake on 
the part of the Government, and -hat it 














Submarine torpedo boat taking observation. 
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Submarine boat, diving. 


would be better for the Government and 
t:e country to have this money spent 
somewhere else, and that the citizens 
who have spent their lives in building 
up this business have all along been 
criminally swindling the Government. 
This strange position taken by the news- 
papers of San Francisco is no doubt uue 
te the agitation that has sprung up to 
try and divert the building of naval 
vessels from the private shipyards to 
the Government Navy Yards. It seems 
strange that the advocates of this meas- 
ure should have thought it necessary to 
the furtherance of their object to attack 
the integrity of the shipbuilding firms 
who have thus far served the Govern- 


ment so well. There are certain argu- 
ments that could justly be used in favor 
of building warships at the Navy Yards, 
such as the possibility of building them 
cheaper, or the training of skilled men 
for repair work. But without any ac- 
curate knowledge of facts for a founda- 
tion, the shipbuilders of this country 
have been branded as dishonest in their 
dealings with the Government, and as 
making large fortunes in the doing of 
work that could be better done at the 
Navy Yards, and save the fortunes thus 
given away. 

Now the real facts are not difficult to 
find. If the cost of naval vessels built 
for the United States Government during 








Submarine torpedo boat, in regular sea-going trim. 
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Submarine torpedo boat, submerged past the beacon. 


the past fifteen years be compared with 
the cost of similar ships in other navies, 
it will be found that the cost of warships 
built in this country has come nearer 
the cost of similar work built in other 
countries than that of any other work 
of a similar character built here and 
elsewhere, that can be compared with 
each other 

Besides the regular contracts with the 
Government the Union Iron Works is 
now building and have near completion 
two submarine torpedo boats, to the or- 
der of the Holland Submarine Torpedo 
Boat Company, who have a contract with 
the Government for a number of these 
interesting vessels. We cannot give 
any description of these vessels, except 
that they are circular in cross sections, 


and cigar-shaped in outline, propelled by 
gasoline engines when steaming at the 
surface, and by electric motors when un- 
der water. It is expected that the trials 
of the Grampus will begin in July, and 
that those of the Pike will follow shortly 
thereafter. We give some views show- 
ing the trials of the Fulton, a sister boat 
te the Grampus and the Pike. Pictures 
of these boats are like the picture cr- 
dered by an art collector of the Red 
Sea, which the painter did in the appro- 
priate color. The patron came to see the 
picture. “That is good, but where are 
the Hebrews?” “Oh, they are gone 
over,” said the painter. “Then where 
are the Egyptians?” “Ah, they have not 
come up yet,” was the quick-witted ar- 
tist’s ready reply. 





Submarine torpedo boat running free, submerged. 
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AFTER THE RAIN. 
The storm, all night continuous, had 
ceased; 

Along my ivied window-sill was strung 
A rosary of rain-drops; but among 
The leaves they shone like jewels at a 

feast. 
A little robin, who was nature’s priest, 

Deliriously his jubilee sung; 

The bough he lit on like a censer swung, 
As gradually the grey of dawn increased. 
Another day of traffic, toil and strife 

Amidst the madding crowd, whose 

multiform 
Faces are but fale masks to fierce 
desire: 
O world of intense, teeming, passionate 
life! 
The only calmness that succeeds thy 
storm ° 
Is when our hearts cease smoulder- 
ing on their pyre. 
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PROMETHEUS. 
Beneath the measureless malison of 
sky, 
Whatever desolation may betide 
The stars that rise and set, unterrified 
Upon these crags of Caucasus I lie; 
And that malevolent power still defy 
Who, with the legion elements altied, 
Feeds, like this living vulture, on his 
pride, 
Yet me, Prometheus, dares not doom to 
die. 
Nor will I plead to you, ye cruel gods, 
Who from the summit of Olympus 


scan~ 
My chained and bleeding form, as if with 
rods 
Of lightning scourged. My tortures be 
your ban: 


For I through earth’s eternal periods 
Do now invoke for you the curse of 
man! 
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EXCALIBUR. 
On life’s great anvil ring it, 
heart! 


Fashion it goodly out of steel and 


O my 


gold, 
And of Excalibur the counterpart. 
For in the crowded world’s commercial 
mart, 
Whose merchandise is manhood, bought 
and sold, 
_ And every day a tale of ruin is told, 
One must defend tne honor of his Art. 
For since from Mammon’s soilure she 
is free, 
And nobly pure the habit of her 
ways, 
They would profane her spirit with 
such praise 
As they would couple still with 
calumny: 
For honor, truth and life are where 
she stays, 
And where she goes is immortality! 


FORTITUDE. 


Let me not cavil that my lot is cast 

Where fortune mocks the burden of my 

lays; 

Since mine the heritage of golden days 
And treasures of the immemorial past. 
Mine too the view of ocean spacious, 

vast; 

The sunset on the hills that guard its 

bays; 

The stars that travel on in secret ways; 
And those pale dawns that follow all .oo 

fast. 
Rather my spirit laughs to leap at fate, 

With heart made wise through love, 

through hope made strong. 
For like a trumpet through the Golden 
Gate is 
I hear the wild winds of the western 
sea 
Blowing weird fanfares from the realms 
of Song, 

Where mighty bards sit throned in 

majesty! 


LOST EDENS. 


Thus has it ever been (will ever be) 


Since life first had beginning, 


The fallen man’s or woman’s cry and 


plea, 


“More sinned against than sinning.” 
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The 


Man Who Would Not Be Saved 





BY HENRY OYEN 


N almost dismantled, 
forsaken, adobe house 
stood alone near tne 
edge of the sand-plain 
in the midst of a wor!d 
of sand, sun and moun- 
tains. 

To the east a range 
of squalid black rocks rose into a pre- 
cipitous mountain range, striving wito 
their dark and foreboding presence to 
subdue the exuberant gladness of the 
brilliant sunshine. To the west the mo- 
notonous yellow level stretched out like 
a tawny carpet, to where a slight rise 
in the land caused it to meet the sky as 
sharp and distinct as a placid lake meets 
the sandy beach. 

On the side of the shack nearest to 
the mountain side stood a new freshly- 
painted army ambulance; a note of mod- 
ernity interluded: in a world-old sym- 
phony of sand, rocks, and atmosphere. 

Crosswise on the tongue of the vehi- 
cle, limp as a half-filled grain bag, iay 
the form of a man clad in the stripeless 
trousers of a private soldier, and near 
him, in a tangle of gear and harness, 
lay a pair of the mule team that he had 
but recently driven. 

At first glance it was easily discerni- 
ble that man and mules were but recentiy 
dead from gunshot wounds, and here and 
there a bullet had torn its way through 
the sides of the ambulance, ripping off 
splinters and exposing the white wood 
beneath .ae dark paint. On every hand 
were unmistakable signs of strife. 

Within the adobe house Second sieut- 
enant Horton, recently Cadet Horton of 
West Point, now stationed at Fort Pratt, 
was hurriedly making preparations to 
resist the band of Apaches who swarmed 
amongst the black rocks and took occa- 





sional pot shots at the house, until the 
officers at Fort Pratt would become 
alarmed at the non-appearance of the am- 
bulance, and send a force over the trail 
and rescue him and the girl who was 
with him. 

The devoted Mescaleros who squatted 
behind the rocks were in no haste to rush 
in and finish the game wnich they had 
so securely trapped. 

They had two mute witnesses up there 
among the rocks, two who were just 
as dead as the private who lay across 
the ambulance tongue, to testify to the 
markmanship of the man in the house, 
and the rest were in no frame of mind to 
risk their lives vy exposing themselves 
to his fire. There was much time. 
There was but one man in the house— 
and a woman. Long before the troop had 
arrived from Fort Pratt they could have 
easily disposed of the man, looted the 
ambulance, and scattered out over their 
almost untraceable trails among the 
mountains. And the woman? Well, 
Suilateau, their chief, would probably ac- 
cept her as his share of the loot and add 
her to his already generous list of wives. 

So they crouched closely down behind 
their shelters, and leisurely satisfied 
their instincts for long-range shooting. 

Horton, quite well aware that the trait 
of self-preservation—the terrible dislike 
to be the “first through the breach’— 
was exceptionally well-developed in the 
race to which those among the rocks 
belonged, hoping that by giving them an 
exhibition of his shooting he might cause 
them to delay their attack at close quar- 
ters until the dark afforded them a cloak, 
and by that time—well, if the men from 
Fort Pratt had not put in appearance be- 
fore then, there would be a vacancy in 
the line of Second Lieutenants. 
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So Horton carefully directed the girl 
to a corner where the walls appeared 
strongest and hastily began to cut loop- 
holes, and organized himself into a gar- 
rison of one to fight a score. 

The bright sunlight which caused every 
speck on the mountain side to stand out 
wonderfully vivid, materially aided him, 
and after he had found the correct range 
he managed by carefully shooting at 
every exposed redskin to force a very 
wholesome fear into the soul of the 
enemy. 

The girl, entirely inefficient to render 
any aid, sat silently watching with a won- 
derful kind of interest the boy who was 
doing all that man could do to save his 
life and her own. Occasionally a buuet 
bored through the mud walls and sent 
the dry mud flying in their faces, but the 
range was great and the walls stopped 
the majority of the bullets. 


The hours seemed to come and go, to 
them; a dozen times Horton had momen- 
tarily ceased his fire to listen for the 
welcome thud of hoofs, and as often was 
disappointed. It was in reality but an 
hour before he suddenly discovered that 
his supply of rifle ammunition had been 
expended, and that the six charges in 
his pistol were his only remaining ar- 
ticles of defense. The girl saw this as 
he discarded the rifle and drew the pis- 
tol, and felt her heart sink as she real- 
ized the situation. She saw him as he 
gazed searchingly out over the plain in 
an effort to discern a bit of friendly blue, 
and saw the despair which no man can 
hope to conceal, ccme into his face and 
snuff out the bit of hope and dignity 
brought there by vae joy of well fought 
combat. 

Horton carefully examined each prec- 
ious charge in the pistol, striving to 
force himself to think calmly; and all 
the time an unknown voice repeatedly 
asserted that further resistance was en- 
tirely useless. Still, possessed by that 
wonderful Anglo-Saxon courage which 
grows more and more rebelliously firm 
as the fight goes more and more to the 
enemy, he quietly informed the girl that 
he had only begun to fight, and by his 
demeanor attempted to live the lie. 

Instin¢t, however, told the girl that his 


cheerfulness was entirely assumed, but 
by neither word nor look did she betray 
this knowledge. 

Silent, not voicing vain regrets, nor 
weak vindictives, they stood, living for 
the moments that reeled off with fearful 
regularity, each fraught with the ques- 
tion of life or death. Occasionally Hor- 
ton, from force of habit, glanced at his 
timepiece, and each time he slightly 
shook his head. 

The wary Apaches, noting that the 
white man’s terrible rifle was stilled, 
had stolen down to the last fringe of 
rocks that offered them protection, and 
were making visible preparations for a 
rush. Still, they knew that the blue- 
shirted cavalryman had an uncomfort- 
able habit of shooting terribly fast. and 
accurate at short range, with the pistol, 
and so they stiil hesitated. 

Horton closely watching their every 
move and carefully weighing every cir- 
cumstance, reluctantly: decided that the 
time had come to make the girl aware 
of the hopelessness of their situation. 

“It’s all up with us now, I’m afraid, 
Miss Jordan,” he said quietly. “They’re 
getting ready for a rush out there, I see, 
and when they try that, I’m afraid I won’t 
be able to hold them off. I’ll only have 
time to fire probably a couple of shots, 
then they’ll——” 

“I know,” she said quickly, as if the 
privilege of speech was a relief after 
the long pulseless wait. ‘“We’ll be killed. 
Well, you’ll find that I’m not afraid to 
die.” 

The boy became visibly embarrassed. 

“*Tisn’t that,” he said, drooping his 
eyes to the floor. “They won’t kill you, 
you know, Miss Jordan; ’tisn’t their style 
with white women. They’ll—they’ll let 
you live; you understand, don’t you, Miss 
Jordan?” 

For a moment she did not comprehend, 
then when the revelation dawned upon 
her all her composure and self-posses- 
sion gave way. 

“My God, they don’t really do that, 
do they?” she cried. 

The boy nodded. 

“Oh, it can’t be,” she said, clasping her 
hands as the fearfulness of the boy’s 
disclosures grew upon her. “I’d sooner 
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die a hundred times.” She stopped sud- 
denly, for her eyes, roaming furtively, 
had fallen upon the pistol in the boy’s 
hand, the only lethal weapon remaining 
to them. Her gaze rose steadily to his 
frank eyes, and for a moment they gazed 
at each other, each fully cognizant of 
the other’s thoughts. The boy grew sick 
at heart, for there was a world of plead- 
ing in the girl’s eyes. 

“You will, won’t you?” she said abrupt- 
ly. “You'll surely spare me the fate of 
falling into their hands alive.” lt was 
a weak little plea, a plea which told of 
all hope for life departed, and only a 
wish remaining for decent death. 

Horton walked to a loop-hole and 
scanned the plain in an effort to find one 
clue upon which to hang a single thread 
of hope. But nothing new appeared to 
disturb the never-ending monotony of 
we landscape. Then the hope died in 
his breast. 

“It shall be as you wish, Miss Jordan,” 
he said simply. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

He stooped and reverently placed her 
hand to his lips. He would have also 
spoken, for they had come to be very 
close to each other in this short moment 
of awful trial, but an unknown odor of 
sanctity held him in reserve. He held 
her hand for a moment, then dropped it 
and turned to the door. 

It was a pathetically heroic tableau they 
presented as they stood there, subdued 
by the calmness of despair, awaiting the 
end. 

The afternoon sun came slantingly in 
through the rude windows and cast 
strange, golden lights and dark shadows 
upon them. 

Outside the sun shone on the yeuow 
sand and the black rocks as it had shone 
from the beginning, and a breath of sun 
laden breeze coming into the room 
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mocked them with the song that the 
world was still good to live in. 

The girl stood with clasped hands, gaz- 
ing straight towards from where the 
fatal bullet would come, perfectly re- 
signed and fearless to meet her God; the 
boy with bowed head, subdued by the 
duty imposed upon him, stood facing 
the door, idly rolling the cylinder of .xu.e 
revolver between his thumb and finger, 
waiting, waiting. 

When the first naked braves bounded 
up to tue door with rifles held at ready, 
he fired twice, quickly, at the foremost, 
then as more came forward to take the 
fallen’s places, he turned and skillfully 
shot her through the heart. When he 
turned to meet his fate Horton feared 
for a moment that his senses had leit 
him. 

The foremost Apache fell a wriggling 
heap in the doorway as if struck down 
by a swift and powerful hand, and almost 
simultaneously one more fell likewise. 

It was some seconds afterwards that 
the rifle reports coming up from the 
mountain pass where Lieutenant Thomp- 
son and his troop—traveliug towards 
Fort Pratt—were firing, dismounted, told 
Horton that he was saved. 

For a moment the new lease on life 
fairly exhilarated him. Then his eyes 
fell upon the form of the girl, as she, 2 
white, still heap upon the mud floor, lay 
beside him. 

After all, Thompson and his men were 
too late. He was not to be saved. The 
girl was dead, and he had no right—— 

The first trooper to enter was a lightly- 
mounted private, and he found them ly- 
ing almost side by side. 

Lieutenant Thompson, when he saw 
them, remarked that there would be two 
more scores for Horton’s company to 
even up when it came their day to reckon 
face to face with Suilateau’s mascaleros. 
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PART ITI. 


T Grant’s Pass I se- 
2ured a pair of the best 
tires I could get, and 
walked out to a grove 
near town, where I 
camped while I ce- 
mented them to the 
rims and gave the 
wheel a thorough overhauling. Then, 
by .ae time I had unpacked my box and 
secured a stock of provisions for apn- 
other six days in the meuntains, it 
was not far from sunset. But I started, 
the Josephine County Caves my destina- 
tion, and that night I rode about three 
miles. 

In the Pass I inquired of quite a num- 
ber who should have known, as to the 
condition of the two roads that led to 
the caves. All were agreed that one was 
good and the other bad; but as usual 
they were about equally divided as .o 
which was which. But the Williams 
Creek route was several miles the 
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By J Edéar Ross. 


shorter, so i chose that and found it not 
a bad road by any means. Never was I 
in a place where people seemed to know 
so little about the roads. Nearly every 
one I met told me that it would be fool- 
hardy to attempt to reach the caves with- 
out a guide. The trail that led over the 
mountains from the end of the road, they 
assured me, was no different from a 
hundred other cattle trails that crossed 
and branched off from it at as many dif- 
ferent points. I found it blazed every 
step of the way, and where there was 
any danger of a blind man missing the 
trail there was a sign-board to point it 
out. Of everyone I inquired, however. 
I received the assurance that if there 
was anybody who could direct me through 
that maze of caitle paths it was the peo- 
ple who lived in the last house on we 
road. 

"Tis a beautiful little valley through 
which Williams Creek flows. Where the 
road enters it the two ranges of hills 
along its sides are far enough apart to 
leave room for several farms between; 
but as I rode leisurely along they crept 
closer and closer together, and about 
the middle of the afternoon I reached a 
point where they met just ahead of me. 
There the road ended near the house 
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A fair sample of “that splendid trail.” 


where I was to get my information about 
the trail. 

The man of whom I inquired told me 
that I could not miss the trail if I tried— 
the exact truth. He also said that the 
trail was an excellent one; that it would 
be possible to ride my wheel over part 
of it, and much easier to push it the rest 
of the way than to leave it at the end 
of the trail and carry my belongings, @ la 


pack horse—three lies, than which 
blacker were never told. 
I had intended to leave my wheel 


there and give my pack-saddle an oppor- 
tunity to prove itself worthy of the con- 
fidence I had in it; but when I was as- 
sured that the trail was such a good one 
I concluded to take the wheel on to the 
cave. It was only eleven miles; so | 
camped there, thinking that it would be 
just a nice half-day’s jaunt in the morn- 
ing. 

When morning came I started up the 
mountain in search of that trail. I have 
so much confidence in humanity that 
I never believe that a man has lied to me 
till I am sure of it; so I patiently climbed 
that fifty per cent. grade, lifting my heav- 





ily-loaded wheel over fallen trees or 
carrying it around still more troublesome 
boulders, till noon—still looking for that 
good trail. Then I met a prospector who 
informed me that I had passed all toe 
good trails, and would soon begin to 
climb the mountains! He described the 
remainder of the trail so that I would 
know where to find water and waere 
the most feasible camping places were 
located—the first reliable information 
I had been able to get on the trip. 

Soon after leaving this man I came to 
the mountain trail of which he spcke. I 
stripped off the load and carried it up, 
leaving the wheel for another trip. The 
trail was rough and steep, and the load 
was heavy, but my hands were free, and 


the pack required no attention; so | 
made pretty good progress. All day I 
had been in such dense timber that I 


could seldom tell where the sun was; 
but suddenly, before I dreamed that I 
was more than half way up the moun- 
tain, I came to the flower-bedecked mead- 
ow where the prospector had advised me 
to camp. There I left the pack and went. 
back after my wheel. When I started 
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up once more I found that I was getting 
pretty tired; and, though the wheel 
weighed less than half as mucn as the 
pack, it was so awkward to handle and 
required so much attention, that it was 
twice the work to take it up to the sum- 
mit. 

I was too late to see the sun set; but, 
as I sat down upon a fallen tree and 
watched its crimson light slowly fade 
from the western sky, I forgot that I 
had traveled but seven miles that day; 
forgot my disappointment; forgot my 
fatigue; forgot everything but the quiet 
restful beauty of the scene. Then I got 
my supper and went to bed to sleep like 
a log until morning. 

When I awoke in the morning the 
clouds in the western sky reflected the 
crimson light of the rising sun, wnich 
soon cast a mantle of pale gold upon the 
surrounding peaks and the tree tops 
overhead. Then it slowly crept down 
into the valleys and the dark canyons, 
and presently the whole vast expanse 
upon which I could look reflected the 
glory of the new-born day. 


entrance of Great Oregon Cave. 


The beauty of the landscape; the fra- 
grance of the wild-flowers; the cool 
shade of the forest; all seemed to bid 
me turn aside and rest for a while; but 
already I was behind my “schedule 
time’; so I resisted the temptation and 
soon began to fight my way through a 
dense thicket of buck-brush that lined 
and over-grew the trail for half a mile 
from the meadows onward. Then I had 
a canyon to cross. It was hard enough 
work going down, but climbing the oppo- 
site side was ten times harder; for, 
though not the steepest ascent I have 
climbed, it was by far the steepest place 
up which I ever attempted to take a 
wheel. I was compelled to tie the pedals 
to the frame to prevent the wheel from 
getting away from me while I was strug- 
gling for a footing, and then actually 
to lift up that heavy load, step by step. 
Once out of the canyon, however, the 
trail led along a comparatively level 
divide for perhaps two miles; then down 
into another canyon, cold and dark and 
dismal, and right up to the mouth of tke 
“Great Oregon Cave.” 
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Along the main passage of the Oregon Cave. 


I camped two days at the caves, and 
had no great difficulty in finding all the 
most interesting chambers that they con- 
tain. First I entered the lower cave; for, 
though connected by several tortuous 
passages, there are really two caves; and 
spent several hours in picking my way 
along its rough passages to several of its 
cold, damp chambers. Along the main 
passage, and out at the mouth of the 
cave, flows <uite a pretentious litte 
stream, but that was the only really in- 
teresting thing I saw about the cave. 
The chambers are all small, and they 
contain no stalactites to speak of. 


The upper cave, however, is quite dif- . 


ferent in character. It is comparatively 
dry, and many of the passages have been 
worked, while in some places ladders 
have been placed so that the most inter- 
esting points may be reached without 
great difficulty. None of the chambers 
are of sufficient size to justify the extrav- 
agant tales that are told about them, 
but many contain stalactites of rare 





beauty. The Ghost Cham- 
ber, near the end of the 
cave, is the largest it con- 
tains, and I do not believe 
the length of this cham- 
ber exceeds one hundred 
and fifty feet. It has 
many side passages and 
ante-chambers however, as 
I found to my sorrow dur- 
ing the half day I spent 
there. It was not of suffi 
cient interest to justify 
such an extensive explora- 
tion, but I had carelessly 
neglected to mark the 
passage by which I enter- 
ed, and it took me quite a 
length of time to find my 
way out. 

I would have camped 
another day at the caves, 
but my provisions gave 
out. I had no breakfast 
the morning I left, and the 
nearest house was on 
Sucker Creek, six miles 
away. Had the trail been 
as bad as the one from 
Williams Creek, it would 
have taken me all day; 
but for a mountain trail I found it in 
pretty good condition, and though I 
missed my breakfast, I reached the house 
in plenty of time for dinner. From 
there I found a pretty good road to tne 
village of Kerbyville, which I reached 
that evening about dusk. 

It is about thirty-five miles from Ker- 
byville to Grant’s Pass, and the roaus 
were terrible. J had only gotten fairly 
started when I had a mountain range cto 
climb, but while I was walking up I con- 
soled myself with the thought of what a 
fine coast I would have on the other side. 
About noon I started to coast. I had no 
brake, and my shoes were hobnailed so 
that I did not dare to utilize my toe, so 
the only way left to keep my wheel 
within control was by back-pedaling. 
The top of the grade was pretty steep, 
and the wheel was beginning to run at 
a dangerous speed when the road took a 
sharp turn. I concluded to stick to the 
wheel and make the turn in hopes of 
finding the road less steep on the other 
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side. 1 swung around at a rapid rate, 
and saw a long stretch of road so steep 
that it was necessary to dismount with 
more haste than ceremony, and I was 
unable on such snort. notice to pick out 
a soft spot on which to light. I bent a 
pedal, twisted a crank, and what was far 
worse, gave my ankle quite a severe 
sprain. Fortunately, the wheel was still 
ridable, and by tying a bandage tightly 
around my ankle, I was able to ride 
without pain and walk when necessary, 
in spite of the pain. I did no coasting, 
however, for the road was too steep from 
the top of the range to the canyon, along 
which it led from that point. 

Between the hills and the rocks, the 
sand and the dust, it took me till sunset 
to reach Grant’s Pass. I could make no 
comparison between the Kerbyville and 
the Williams Creek routes; for one was 
very good for a mountain road, while 
the other was indescribably bad. Earlier 
in the season the road to Kerbyvule 
would not be as bad as I found it, but I 
am satisfied that the other is better at 


One of my shelters. 


all seasons. 

At Grant’s Pass I again packed my 
camera and sent it by freight to Albany, 
from which point I intended to make 
another detour from the railroad to Mt. 
Jefferson. 

My ankle gave me no little trouble, 
and the roads were so rough and steep 
between the Pass and Roseburg that I 
was compelled to walk fully half the dis- 
tance. It took two days of hard travel to 
reach the latter city, though it was only 
about sixty miles; but beyond there I 
found the roads in much better condi- 
tion, though they could hardly be called 
good unti: after I passed Eugene. Then 
I went spinning along the Willamette 
Valley, and one morning I rode into Al- 
bany in one of those drizzling rains that 
the people of the “Web-foot State” call 
an “Oregon Mist.” 

At Albany I found that the road fol- 
lowed the railroad twelve miles farther 
to the little town of Marion; so that to 


that place I reshipped my box after re 
moving everything that I needed for 
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the trip. Just as I was ready to start 


the rain began once more. No “Oregon 
Mist” this time, but a regular “down 
East” thunder shower. I waited till 


three o’clock; then, as the storm seemed 
te be over, I started out with a load that 
weighed, including the wheel, about one 
hundred pounds, but before I was hardly 
out of the city the rain was coming down 
with greater force than ever. 

There was no convenient place to camp 
in that néighborhood, so I got out my oil- 
cloth poncho to cover the wheel and 
plodded along about three miles, througa 
tne rain and mud, to a deserted nouse. 
I was soaking wet when I got there; but 
I found a fire-place and some dry wood 
in the house, and soon my clothes were 
drying by a rousing fire. Next morning 
it was still raining, but I was rather glad 
of it, for I was tired, and there was a 
small orchard in the yard where a lot 
of apples were going to waste, and as I 
am extremely fond of apples, I thought 
that a good place to rest in. 

The second day the weather looked 


promising, though it was still cloudy, 
and at seven a. m. I left the old house 
to continue my journey. I was aimost 
as glad to get away as I had been to find 
that shelter, for it was a musty, dirty 
place, and I was getting tired of apples. 
The road to Marion was pretty muddy, 
and I found pushing that heavy load no 
easy job. Beyond Marion about three 
miles I left the main thoroughfare and 
started for Stayton. There are three 
roads leading from Marion to Stayton, 
but I was assured that the one I chose 
was by far the best. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it is not a.bad road, but the 
day folowing the tirst rain of the season 
is hardly what you would call an ordi- 
nary circumstance. I had seven miles 
of mud to ride through before I reached 
Stayton; but from there to Mehama, a 
distance of nine miles, I had a good bicy- 
cle path. Near that place I crossed the 
Santiam River, and camped for the nigkt 
in the mountains once more, with thircy- 
two miles to my credit for the day’s ride. 
I started early in the morning feeling 








On the Santiam. 
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“The Santiam rushes madly through a three-foot gap in a ledge of rock.” 


fresh and strong; but, though the road 
was not bad, I soon began to get tired. 
It took me until three p. m. to ride sev- 
ente:n miles to Niagara, where the road 
ends. I was nearly exhausted, and 
though I hardly knew what was tne mat- 
ter with me, I concluded that another rest 
would do me good, so there I camped and 
rested for two days. 

Niagara is situated in a beautiful spot. 
For several miles above and below the 
river flows through as pretty a little can- 
yon as [ ever saw. The town takes its 
name from a ledge of rock that some 
great upheaval in the past has tilted up 
across tne river bed, where it still blocks 
the way, though it is now seamed and 
broken in a wildly rugged manner. 
Through one seam, not more than three 
feet in width, all the water of the San- 





tiam madly rushes to greater freedom 
below. 

During the two days that I rested .aere 
the weather was beautiful. When I went 
to bed on the second night the sky was 
as clear as a bell, and I was feeling so 
well that I expected to start on in the 
morning. But in the morning it was 
raining—not very hard, to be sure; just 
a gentle “Oregon mist,’—but hard enough 
to make my camp in a clump of yourg 
fir trees a very uncomfortable place. 

At two p. m. the rain ceased and the 
weather looked promising, so I left my 
wheel at Niagara, and with a sixty-five 
pound pack on my back started for Mt. 
Jefferson, just forty miles away. There 
is no wagon trail, and no trail except 
along the railroad, on that part of the 
journey. The track is rough, and so 
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poorly ballasted that riding a wheel 
would be out of the question, while walk- 
ing beside one would be no easy task. 

The farther I went that day the more 
picturesque the canyon seemed to be. I 
was seldom out of sight of a cabin or a 
cottage, and a few miles above Niagara 
I passed a fair-sized hotel—all empty 
and deserted. Not far above the de- 
serted hotel is a typical log-jamb that 
completely fills a deep gorge of solid 
rock through whic. the river there flows. 
At every step between Niagara and De- 
troit one sees some new charm in the 
varied scene. 

The weather remained cloudy and 
threatening, with occasional showers dur- 
ing that day and the next. But the 
cabins were so plentiful that I had no 
fear of getting caught in a storm; so I 
kept pushing on, and about two p. m. 
on the seconu day I reached Detroit. 
There I met a guide, Mr. Heideck, who 
gave me much reliable information about 
the mountain and the trails leading to it. 
He also told me where I would find the 
key to his cabin, three miles below tim- 
ber-line, and invited me to go in there 
and camp as long as I remained in the 
neighborhood. 

“You will find plenty of blankets,” he 


Scene near Niagara. 
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added, “but not much-grub.” 

The trains run only to Detroit; but the 
road has been graded many miles farther 
up the river, and a good trail leads along 
the railroad grade. 

That night I camped in a cabin about 
four miles beyond Detroit, and was soon 
drying my feet by a big fire that I built 
in the rusty old stove. 

Next day it rained again, so I had 
another rest. But the rain lasted only 
one day, and early on the second I pre- 
pared to start once more. My sixty-five 
pound pack had proved to be almost too 
much for me. Sixty-five pounds may be 
a light load for a big man, but it lacked 
only two pounds of being half of my 
weight, and no reasonable man will ask 
a pack-horse to carry more than a quar- 
ter of his weight. I thought that if I 
was going to make a pack-horse of my- 
seif I ought to give myself pack-horse 
treatment. There seemed to be no need 
of my carrying blankets and provisions 
when I could find both at the foot of 
the mountain. I supposed that the pro- 
visions in Mr. Heideck’s cabin would con- 
sist of a sack of flour, a few pounds of 
beans, and a chunk of bacon; but i can 
live on beans and bread indefinitely, so 
{ did not worry on that score. I took 
only my camera, an extra box of plates, 
the outside cover of my sleeping-bag, 
(which I used as a changing-bag) and, as 
an afterthought, the two or three pounds 
of hardtack that I had left. 

The trail was good and the pack was 
light, so I made good time. It would 
have paid me to have taken my wheel 
beyond Detroit, for I could easily have 
ridden twelve or fifteen miles. Twice in 
that distance the trail leaves the old 
railroad grade where the latter has been 
washed out. At those points the wheel- 
ing would have to be done by hand until 
the grade is reached again. The third 
time the trail leaves the grade is where 
the latter crosses the river. From there 
it is too steep to ride up with a load, but 
one could ride down without difficulty. 
[I found plenty of cabins all along the 
trail, and in one of them I took refuge 
to escape a passing shower. 

At noon I reached Peaslie’s. I nad 
heard so often of Peaslie’s that I sup- 
posed: it was a stopping place where one 
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could get something to eat and a place 
to sleep if necessary. I found three 
cabins there with plenty of places to 
sleep in, but no blankets to cover with. 
In one was a stove to cook on, but noth- 
ing to cook; and‘ dishes to eat from, but 
nothing to eat. Peaslie’s, I am afraid, 
is a “has been.” sut if I had taken my 
wheel that would have been a splendid 
place to leave it; for the trail beyond 
there, though by no means as bad as 
the one to the Oregon Cave, is far from 
being a bicycle path. Peaslie’s is six- 
teen miles from Detroit, and nine miles 
from Mt. Jefferson—that is, by the Par- 
melia Lake route. 

By this route I left the main trail at 
the first cabin beyond Peaslie’s, and ve- 
gan at once to climb the mountains 
through a forest where the sun never 
shines. Five miles of this brought me 
te Mr. Heideck’s cabin, where I camped 
though the afternoon was still young. 

Never in my life have I seen as sub- 
stantial and neat a log cabin as that one. 
It was not large; yet there was plenty 
of room; it’s two rooms were well-fur- 
nished, but not crowded; the furniture 
was all home-made, but it could not have 
been more convenient. There was one 
thing about ii that was not very well fur- 
nished, however; that was the larder. 
All I could find was a can of baking pow- 
der and enough flour to make a small 
batch of biscuits; so I had to put my- 
self on short rations in order to camp 
there for two days. Each day I climbed 
tne steep trail to the beautiful little Par- 
melia Lake, where I patiently waited, 
and waited in vain, for the clouds to clear 
away so that I might at least see Mt. 
Jefferson. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon of the second day I concluded that 
it would not clear up in the time I could 
make my hardtack last, so to save time I 
concluded to start back at once. 

From the lake to the cabin where I had 
left my pack it was nineteen miles. I 
calculated that I could spend fifteen min- 
utes at Mr. Heideck’s cabin, and then fin- 
ish the journey by half-past seven—just 
four miles an hour. That is not slow 
walking on a good road with nothing to 
carry; but I was feeling fresh and I was 
confident that I could make the trip in 
that time. 


It took me fifty-five minutes to reach 
Mr. Heideck’s cabin;—just ten minutes 
more than I had calculated on. To re- 
adjust my pack, sweep the floor, and fix 
things as I had found them, required 
seventeen minutes—another two min- 
utes lost. I used up an hour and three 
minutes in going from there to the main 
trail, and that put me fifteen minutes 
behind. But all the hard trail was oehind 


Damon and Pythias: sugar pine and live 
oak. 
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me and I was confident that I could 
make up for the loss. At half past five, 
by my watch, I reached the railroad 
grade on the Santiam. Then for the 
first time during the day I got a clear 
view of the sky, and from the color of 
the clouds I knew that the sun had just 
set. My watch, as I discovered the next 
day, had gone on a strike for just fifty- 
five minutes; and all unknown to me 
had started to run again. I had calcu- 
lated on having twilight until half past 
seven; but when I saw that the sun was 
down I knew that it would be dark as 
Egypt in an hour at most; for there was 
no moon and the sky was still cloudy. 
I shifted my pack and lengthened my 
steps; for there was still eight miles to 
walk, with the alternative of sleeping 
without blankets in clothes that were 
wet from my feet to my thighs. 

I could barely see when I reached 
the spot where the trail first left the 


railroad grade; but I got through and 
back to the grade without difficulty. 
When I came to the next washout it 
was pitch dark, and I was compelled to 
grope my way through the timber guided 
by the sense of feeling and the light of 
an occasional match that I struck when I 
found myself at fault. Once back on the 
railroad grade, however, 1 could see the 
general direction it followed, and when 
my feet got tangled up in the ferns I 
knew it was time to change my course. 
But walking by feeling means slow pro- 
gress, and I soon began to look for a 
cabin in which I could camp till morning. 
It was so dark that I could not have 
seen a house twenty yards away, and I 
undoubtedly passed several before I came 
to one that stood near the trail. I care- 
fully felt my way over a broken down 
fence across a ditch, and through a fern 
o’er-grown brush heap, to the door of 
the cabin which I found broken down. 
But the cabin contained 
a stove, and I fixed up 





The log jamb. 





the door so that it kept 
out some of the cold 
and soon had my 
clothes drying by a fire. 

It was half past seven 
when I reached there 
and had daylight held 
out till that time I feel 
sure that I could have 
reached the cabin where 
I left my pack, two 
miles farther on. I was 
fairly comfortable there 
that night. When the 
fire burned down the 
cold would wake me up; 
but I would rebuild the 
fire, get warm, and go 
to sleep once more. 
Next morning I was 
rather stiff and sore; 
but I finished my walk 
in half an hour. Then 
I cooked breakfast, 
picked up the rest of 
my pack and reached 
my destination, a place 
called Detroit, some 
time before the middle 
of the day. 











WHEN THE TELEGRAPH CLICKED 





BY LAWRENCE ELTON CHENOWETH 


HAD never met Juanita 
Merle. I did not know 
if she was long or short, 
blonde or brunette, sweet 
sixteen or crabbed forty, 
plump as a mountain 
quail or thin and angular 
female suffragist; yet 
we had become the best of friends, and 
daily chatted with each other on terms 
of marked sociability. I confess that, as 
the days sped by and I listened to her 
witty expressions and bright conversa- 
tion, I found myself falling in love with 
her, yet I had not the least tangible idea 
of her personal appearance, and knew 
not whether her voice was soft and musi- 
cal, or pitched in a high key that was 
harsh and disagreeable to the ear. I 
knew she was good natured and possessed 
of a keen sense of humor, for she would 
laugh heartily at my witty remarks, and 
respond with the most brilliant repartee 
when my darts were leveled at herself. 
This may all seem enigmatical to tne 
reader, but will assume an aspect of en- 
tire plausibility in the tight of the fact 
that she and I were telegraph operators 
at widely separated stations on a West- 
ern railway. She knew as little of the 
young man with whom she daily chatted 
as I did of herself. We had each-drawn 
an ideal picture of the personal appear- 
ance *of the other, and in our frequent 
conversations over the wire each had in 
mind a face and figure to whom the re- 
marks were addressed. I had pictured 
her as a bright-eyed, jolly little creature, 
with golden curis and silvery voice. I 
often wondered what sort of a mental 
picture she had drawn of myself. 
Upton, where I was located, was a sta- 
tion on the Southern Pacific Railway in 
the shadow of Mount Shasta in Califor- 





nia. The population of the town, if such 
it could kave been called, consisted of 
a burly section foreman, of Milesian ex- 
traction; his wife, a red-faced, red-armed 
woman, who had no aspirations outside 
the limits of her not over-clean kitchen; 
four section laborers, and myself, the 
agent and telegraph operator. The coun- 
try was, at the time of which I write, 
a wild one, inhabited only by Digger In- 
dians, miners and prospectors, a few cat- 
tlemen who had leased vast tracts, the 
cow-boys who looked after the scattered 
herds, and a roving band of desperadoes 
under the leadership of the famous Bill | 
Redway, who, be it remembered, was 
punctured by a well-directed bullet from 
the rifle of a Deputy United States Mar- 
shal but a short time ago, and who died 
with pistol in hand, cursing the shot 
which had laid him low. 

Miss Merle was my predecessor in the 
position of agent and operator at Upton. 
She had learned the art of telegraphy in 
the train dispatcher’s office at Sacra- 
mento, where her widowed mother re- 
sided, and when competent to assume 
charge of a small station had asked for 
and been given a position at Upton. She 
tired after a while of the lonely monotony 
of that obscure station, and asked to be 
sent to one less isolated from mankind, 
and when one day the operator at Duns- 
muir, further down the line, reported 
that his fingers had been “pinched” while 
endeavoring to couple two cars, and that 
he must hasten to Sacramento for surgi- 
cal attention, the Upton agent was tele- 
graphically instructed to lock up her uae- 
pot, leave the key in the care of the sec- 
tion foreman, and proceed on a train 
then almost due, to Dunsmuir, and as- 
sume charge until the injured agent 
should return. I was at the timie an “ex- 
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tra” operator, and on the afternoon of 
the day on which Miss Merle left Upton 
I found myself sitting in her recently va- 
cated chair for an indefinite stay at cue 
lonely station. 

My first train report had scarcely an- 
nounced my presence to the operators up 
and down the line, ere Dunsmuir called 
me up. She expressed regret that her 
hasty change had prevented her extend- 
ing to me a personal welcome to my new 
home, said she hoped I would find the 
station a pleasant one, and asked me if 
I would not kindly collect a number of 
feminine trifles which she had overlooked 
in her haste in packing her trunk, and 
send them down to her. She would be 
ever so much obliged, and, should oppor- 
tunity present itself, would certainly re- 
ciprocate my kindness. 

That was my first “meeting” with a 
lady who was soon destined to play a 
heroic part in a thrilling adventure in 
which I was a prominent figure. 

Little by little Miss Merle and I be- 
came acquainted over the wire. We were 
soon holding daily conversations, then 
semi-daily, and then our chats became 
so frequent that at times jealous opera- 
tors at other stations would break in on 
our conversation with hints that someone 
was mashed on some one else, and that 
we had better give the suffering wire a 
rest, and do our spooning by mail. To 
these interruptions we paid but little at- 
tention, continuing our long-distance in- 
tercourse; I, as I before remarked, fall- 
ing more hopelessly in love with my new 
friend as the days sped by, and often 
wondering if a reciprocal feeling was not 
growing at the other end of the wire. I 
was a young man of twenty, very suscept- 
ible to female charms, and as I was then 
denied even a look at a pretty face, aside 
from fleeting glimpses of female passen- 
gers on passing trains, I came to regard 
Miss Merle as my “best girl,” and when 
her personal telegraphic signal “Ja” 
sounded, it was like sweetest music to 
my ears. 

Modesty, coupled with the fear of being 
“guyed” had prevented me from ques- 
tioning the train men regarding the per- 
sonal appearance of my inamorata, but 


one day, when I had orders to hold a 
north-bound freight until a belated over- 
land had arrived, and the freight con- 
ductor, Jim Moore, came into my office, 
and sat down for a chat, I determined to 
sound him, and learn a little something 
of the idol of my dreams. 

“What sort of a looking girl is that 
who used to hold down Upton?” I asked. 

He looked at me a moment in a half- 
quizzical, half-mischievous manner, and 
replied: 

“Say, Fred, I’ve heard some of the boys 
on the line say that you was dead gone 
on that one, and I’ve an idea she is on 
your trail, too, for she made me tell her 
all about you while my train was lying 
there this morning waiting for No. 16. 
Did you ever see her?” 

No, I had never had the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Merle. 

“Miss Merle? You mean Mrs. Merle!” 

“Mean wha-a-t?” 

“Mrs. Rant Merle. I thought you knew 
she was a widow with two kids at her 
mother’s, down in Sacramento. I guess 
she’s a square enough sort of a woman, 
but when you see her, old man, I’ve an 
idea you won’t crave a second lcok. She’s 
no spring chicken; forty, if she’s a day, 
and she doesn’t need a better protector 
than that face of hers. And a temper! 
Gee whiz! My hind brakeman asked 
her one day if that face didn’t pain her, 
and she grabbed up a coupling-pin and let 
it go at him. He’d have been a dead 
brakey if he hadn’t been a good dodger. 
He never sticks his head out of the ca- 
boose window now while we are at Duns- 
muir, for she’s got it in for him.” 

With a rush and a roar and a grind- 
ing of wheels the tardy passenger hur- 
ried by, and Moore hastened to his train 
to pull out. 

How cruelly was my idol shattered. 
After the freight was gone I sat as ui 
dazed, in fact, I was so absorbed in di- 
gesting the information I had gleaned 
from Moore that I neglected to report 
its departure, and the jacking-up received 
from the irate train dispatcher for my in- 
attention to duty served to still further 
increase the ill temper into which the con- 
ductor’s story had thrown me. The 











snappy clicks of the instruments had 
scarcely ceased to convey to my ears 
the merited reproof, corcluding with che 
stereotyped chestnut which dispatchers 
always crack in such cases: “Don’t let 
it occur again,” ere I heard a call from 
Dunsmuir. Héretofore I had fairly sprung 
to the table to respond to that call, but 
now I felt no desire to enter into a con- 
versation with the ogre who presided at 
the key at that distant station. It was 
with no gentle touch that I answered 
her call. 

“Say Fd” (my personal call) “it’s too 
bad, but u shld tend to biz. Ha, ha, ha! 
Was u asleep or reading letr from ur 
girl?” 

Thus came her consolatory message 
in the abbreviated conversational style 
of the telegrapher, and it served to fan 
the flames of my anger into fiercer heat. 
Had it been the nice little maiden of my 
dreams who had flung such chaff at me 
over the wires, I would have smiled and 
thought it cute, but that fright! Bah! 

“I do not know as it interests u wt I 
was doing. I’m too busy to talk now.” 

I snapped the words off with spiteful 
sharpness, and closed my key with a 
spiteful sharpness that almost broke 
the circuit breaker. 

“Well, u nee’t bite my nose off coz Dr” 
(the train dispatcher) “turned you over. 
Call me up wn u get in gd humor. I’ve 
soetng to sa to u.” 

My gentlemanly instincts sharply re- 
proved me for treating her in such an un- 
gallant manner. Had she ever led me 
te believe she was young and handsome? 
Was she to blame because she was a 
widow, wore a caricature in lieu of a 
face, and was the mother of two children 
no doubt as ugly as herself? I felt a 
tinge of shame for having spoken so 
crossly to her, and with softer touch 
of the key replied: 

“TI beg ur pardon, madam. I’ve got bad 
hedake to-da, so cross as bear. Forgot 
was tlking to lady. Wt u want to sa to 
me?” : 

“Oh, 1’m real sorry ur not well, for 
I’ve been ’ticipating a pleasant visit with 
u. The agent is here on No. 8, and Ive 
been ordered to Sac, and I thot if twould 
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be greeable to u I’d go up on freight trn 
and stop over there till passenger trn 


in eve. I want to c the old statn again.” 

She was going away, that was a blessed 
consolation; going to a busy office where 
she would have no time for wire chats. I 
could endure her for a few hours; and, 
although I would have resented from 
any one the insinuation that I was a liar 
I assured her I would be delighted to have 
her come, and would endeavor to make 
her brief visit a pleasant one. 

When the train from the South whis- 
tled that afternoon I had nerved myself 
for a few hours of torture. The caboose 
stopped away down in the yard, and as 
I stood on the platform, reflecting on 
what a martyr I was going to make of 
myself, I saw the conductor assist my 
visitor to the ground, and start with her 
along the side of the train toward the 
depot. A call from the instrument drew 
me inside, and when I came out again 
they were near the platfoérm. I stood and 
stared in amazement. A neat, stylish 
figure clad in gray, a jaunty hat, from oe- 
neath which the prettiest imaginable 
dark-brown curls fell in clustering beauty 
about the prettiest face I thought I had 
ever seen. She was laughing merrily at 
something her escort had said, and the 
air seemed filled with rippling music. .-s 
she ascended the platform steps to where 
I stood, transfixed and dumb with amaze- 
ment, she gave me but one glance of wer 
merry eyes, and was about to pass on 
into the office, when the conductor said: 

“A moment, Miss Merle. Let me intro* 
duce Mr. Hale, the agent here. Fred, 
this is Miss Juanita Merle, late of Up- 
ton and later of Dunsmuir.” 

She stared at me with a look of un- 
utterable surprise, and had a mirror 
been thrust in front of me I would have 
no doubt seen an expression of equal 
amazement. For a moment she stood, 
glancing first at myself and then at the 
conductor, and then a merry peal of 
laughter rang out from her pouting lips, 
and, extending her hand, she said: 

“Oh, that monstrous fibber, Jim Moore. 
If ever I get within reach of him again 
I’ll pull every hair out of his head. Why, 
he told me you were an old man, Mr. 
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Hale, and—and—that you were hump- 
backed and had lost one of your limbs 
in a railway accident some years ago. 
He pictured you such a fright that I hesi- 
tated long before deciding to come here. 
I was actually afraid of you.” 

“T’ll kill him on sight,” I cried, retain- 
ing the pretty hand which rested in mine. 
“He led me to believe you an aged widow 
with two children and a face that would 
set your teeth on edge, when you should 
present it before me, and that you had 
a temper which a buzz-saw could not 
scratch. However, in the glad awaken- 
ing from that hideous dream I almost 
feel that I can forgive him, and as the 
frightful old widow no longer confronts 
me, permit me to bid you a hearty wel- 
come to your old home. I trust you may 
enjoy the few hours you are to remain 
here. You have the freedom of the office 
and the great city.” 

“Thank you. It is very good of you, 
and since my humpbacked ogre has 
limped away on his one leg, I will enter 
his den with no fear. How drearily nat- 
ural the old place looks,” taking her hat 
off, and throwing it on the table. “How 
many lonely days and nights I spent 
here, fearing each ratile ofthe window 
eat night might come from the dreaded 
Redway gang lying in wait to rob a train. 
May I look in my old room?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Same cheerless place. Yes, more 
cheerless, for, really Mr. Hale, you do not 
keep it as neat as I did. When did you 
sweep it last?” 

She glanced into my face with an 
arched look, and smilingly awaited my 
reply. ; 

“I think it was one day last week, or 
was it the week before? It was the day 
the superintendent came over the road 
on a special. The sprucins up of depots 
by agents—male agents, that is—is al- 
ways regulated by official visits, you 
know.” . 

We passed on into the freight room, 
such only in name, for no goods save 
the section-men’s supplies had ever been 
stored therein. From the freight room 
a ladder led up to the loft between the 
ceilings of the office and sleeping rcom 


and the roof, and pointing up at the dust- 
covered rafters, my fair visitor said: 

“I had a dreadful time up there one 
day. The insulated copper wires from 
the instruments run up through the office 
ceiling, you know, and connect with 
the line out under the eaves of the depot. 
I cut out my instruments for a heavy 
thunderstorm, and when I cut in again 
after it had passed, I found the wire 
open on both sides of me. Fearing the 
trouble was in my office, I began a close 
search for it, and, finding the wires ve- 
low all right, I climbed up the ladder to 
the loft. Up in that dark, black, dusty, 
sooty place, I found both wires burned 
off by lightning, and what a time I had 
repairing them. It was very hot and 
close up there, and as I had left my hand- 
kerchief on the telegraph table, I fre- 
quently wiped my perspiring face with 
my smutty hands. When I climbed down 
again you should have seen me. I uad 
that morning put on a white summer 
dress mamma had just sent me, and it 
was ruined, while my face was as black 
as any Topsy you ever saw. What made 
it more horrible was that the passenger 
train going south whistled just as I ue- 
scended from the loft, and not knowing 
that my face was in such a horrible con- 
dition, I gathered up my train orders 
and went out on the platform, and suc. 
a guying as the trainmen gave me. There 
was a grinning face at every car win- 
dow as the train pulled out. Oh, dear, 
what a fright I found myself when I 
looked in my mirror!” 

As we sat in the office during the even- 
ing, chatting, she grew more and more 
vivacious and jolly, and our merry laugh- 
ter rang out, in marked contrast to the 
usual stillness which prevailed about the 
dreary station. We went to supper at 
the station house, and on returning she 
went to the key, and asked if the train, 
then nearly due, was on time. 

“No. 4 delayed by washout above Sis- 
sons,” came the reply. “Can’t say how 
soon track will be repaired.” 

“Oh, dear, my usual luck,” she said. 
“I seldom find a train on time whenever 
I want to go anywhere.” 

“Are you, then, in such a hurry to ter- 
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minate what has been to me a most ue- 
lightful visit?” I asked. 

“Oh, no; I assure you I have enjoyed 
it fully as much as yourself, but I fear 
I will become tiresome to you with my 
senseless chatter.” 

I felt like assuring her that a life- 
time spent in her society would not weary 
me. The time sped swiftly until the 
gray shades of evening turned to sombre 
night, and I lighted the station lamp. No. 
4 was reported safely over the break in 
the track and would reach Upton at 
about nine o’clock. 

Excusing herseif a moment to go to 
the cooler in the freight room for a drink 
of water, Miss Merle passed from the 
room, and had scarcely disappeared ere I 
heard heavy footsteps on the platform, 
and a moment later the front door was 
thrown open, and four masked men en- 
tered and covered me with murderous 
looking revolvers. 

“Git away from thet table, young feller, 
an’ don’t yer make a move tords thet 
tellygraph till the train comes, or it’ll 
find a piece of baggage hyar et ain’t 
lookin’ fur. How soon is she due?” 

I am not naturally a coward, but this 
harsh transformation from a blissful 
dream of love to the very precincts of 
death, unnerved me, and I confess I was 
thoroughly frightened. Then came the 
thought that Miss Merle would return 
in a moment, and what indignities might 
not be offered to her by these members 
of the infamous Redway gang (for such I 
knew them to be); cruel, reckless men, 
who had less regard for women than for 
the dumb beasts which carried them to 
places of safety after their lawless raids. 
“The train is past due now, but has been 
delayed by a washout above Sissons, and 
may not be here for several hours yet,” 
I replied. “I’ll ask about her.” 

I made a move towards the telegraph 
table, hoping by a word to warn the train 
dispatcher, but was brought to a stop 
by the sharp clicking of a pistol. 

“No yer don’t,” the leader said. “If 
yer want thet pale hide o’ yourn tatooed 
with cold lead, jest make another break 
like thet. Yer lyin’ about thet train, an’ 
we’re goin’ to camp right hyar with yer 


till et comes, fur we have some business 
with it, I opine. Set down on thet bench.” 

I could but obey. The mental torture 
I endured was terrible, not only through 
fear of Miss Merle’s return to the office, 
but through the knowledge that an at- 
tempt was to be made to rob the train, 
and the lives of good men might be sac- 
rificed defending the property entrusted 
te their care. How could the robbers be 
frustrated? If I could but reach the key 
and flash the words, “Train robbers,” and 
sign my office call, the dispatcher wowmd 
hear and understand; for in those trou- 
blous days, the keen-eared night guard- 
ians of the company’s interests were ever 
on the alert for such intelligence. For 
half an hour I weighed the matter of a 
desperate aitempt in my mind. I had lost 
fear of my charming visitor’s safety, feel- 
ing sure by her absence that she had 
heard the robbers and was concealed 
in the freight room, or had escaped by 
the back door, and gone to the section 
house for aid. But what assistance 
could come from there? I knew there 
was not a firearm in the -section house, 
and the section men would seek safety 
in flight at the first intimation that I was 
in the hands of the dreaded Redway gang. 

I at last determined to make one des- 


perate attempt to warn the train dis-. 


patcher, and thus save the train from rob- 
bery. I did not believe the villains would 
shoot, and felt that, although they might 
use me roughly for my attempt, my duty 
to the company demanded that I should 
make it and meet the consequences. 

Waiting until I heard the dispatcher 
respond to a report of the belated train 
from Sissons, and knowing that he was 
at his table, I sprang toward my instru- 
ment. 

“T-r-a-i-———”’ 

I got no further. There was a loud re- 
port, I felt a heavy blow accompanied by 
a stinging sensation on my right thigh, 
and sank to the floor. 

“You cussed fool, thet’s yer game, is 
it? Lucky fer you my gun went off afore 
I got et raised, or thet shot ’d took yer 
whar et’d done more good.” 

They picked me up and threw me 
roughly on the bench, cursing me in a 
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fearful manner for my attempt to thwart 
them in their plans. I knew I had been 
shot through the thigh, but from the 
absence of severe pain felt sure the bone 
had not been broken. 

The train must be nearing Eaton, the 
next station north, and after passing 
there no earthly power could prevent 
it from falling into the hands of the 
scowling villains who sat near me. The 
instrument had been quiet for a long 
time, and I lay trembling in anxiety, ex- 
pecting every moment to hear Eaton re- 
port the passing of No. 4. 

“Click-click, clickety-click. 
click.” 

What caused the instrument to act 
so queerly? Then, in clear clickings I 
heard the dispatcher’s call. Eaton was 
about to report the train—but no! 
own office call was signed to the call. 
What did it mean? The dispatcher re- 
sponded, and my heart gave a great 
throb of delight as I heard these words 
flashed over the wire. 

“This is Ja at Upton. Fd held by train 
robbers in office. I have wire tapped in 
loft. Stop No. 4 at Eaton, quick!” 

“T heard that and will hold 4 here au 
right,” Eaton broke in. 

Thank God, the train was safe! I un- 
derstood it all now. The brave :ittle 
girl had heard the robbers when they en- 
tered, and recalling her former exper- 
iences in the dirty loft, had climbed up 
there in the darkness, broken one of tne 
wires, and, striking the ends together, 
had been able to communicate with the 
dispatcher. In the stillness of the night 
I knew she could hear every click of tne 
instrument below, and work effectively 
as if sitting at the telegraph table. In 
a few minutes a call came from the dis- 
patcher which she promptly replied to. 

“God bless you, little girl, you have 
done great work this night. Special train 
with posse on will leave Eaton at once. 
Remain where you will be safe in case 
of a fight with the robbers.” 

“Oh, I’m so afraid Fd has been killed,” 
I heard her say. “I heard them threaten 
to kill him, then a shot, followed by a 
shuffling of feet.” 

In a tone so loud I knew she could 
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hear it, I said: 

“Men, I have been shot in the thigh and 
am in pain. This bench is a hard bed 
for a wounded man. Won’t you carry me 
in and lay me on my bed in the next 
room?” 

“What do we keer how much yer suf- 
fer after thet bad break o’ yourn? Lay 
still thar or you’!ll shore get more of et.” 

The little heroine in the loft repeated 
my words to the train dispatcher, and I 
felt that my purpose had been accom- 
plished, and her anxiety relieved. In a 
moment came a message intended for 
my ears: 

“Brace up, Fred, for help is coming. 
We've got the best of this game, but I’m 
distressed at your condition, old fellow. 
Grin and bear it. I will be with you che 
minute the train gets here. Ja.” 

God bless her! And she called me 
Fred! Her heroism fanned yet brighter 
the flames of love in my heart, and I 
felt that her language indicated she held 
me in more than ordinary regard. 

Were I dealing in fiction I would write 
a lurid description of a desperate con- 
flict with the posse and the outlaws, but 
as I am detailing an actual experience 
and the story will, no doubt, be read by 
those acquainted with the facts, I must 
adhere closely to the lines of truth. The 
special stopped about a quarter of a 
mile north of the station to allow the 
posse to dis-embark, and, by advancing 
noiselessly, surround the depot and cap- 
ture the outlaws; but, alas for the well- 
laid. plan, the noise of the train was heard 
and fearing a trap when it stopped and 
then came on, the scoundrels, leaving me 
with a parting curse, hastened from tne 
office, mounted their horses, which had 
been secured nearby, and made their 
escape without a shot being fired. 

s s * + 

A few months later I stood in the par- 
lor of Mrs. Merle’s pretty cottage home 
in Sacramento. A telegram was handed 
me. I read it and handed it to the 1iit- 
tle woman dressec in bridal robes who 
stood at my side. Then the chief train 
dispatcher read it aloud to the assembled 
guests. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hale, Sacramento, 
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Cal.: The officials of the Southern Paci- 
fic join in warmest congratulations, with 
the sincere prayer that the new lives 
you to-day begin may never be shadowed 
by a cloud of care.” 

“I am commissioned,’ added the dis- 
patcher, “by the same company to place 


these two envelopes among the gifts from 
friends on this table. They bear slight 
tokens of appreciation of valuable ser- 
vices rendered.” 

There was an envelope addressed to 
Juanita and myself. Each contained a 
crisp, new, uncreased $1,000 greenback. 





ROYAL WEAVERS 





BY ISABEL DARLING 


The Queen was a-weary, weak with age, 
So Death drew near with a stately bow 
And, hushing the court, from prince to page, 
Baue all prepare for the mourning now. 
Then shuttle and wheel flew hard and fast 
Till acres of pall and miles of woe 
Were ready for Death, who went not past 
But paced, like a sentry, to and fro. 


The soul of the Queen was gone one day 

And England gravely, as England should, 
Rode after the bier in sad array 

And sighed “Ah me, she was wise and good!” 
But Life, with its rushing clang and roar, 

Swept over the trailing miles of woe 
And shuttle and wheel went mad once more, 

In purple and gold and crimson glow. 


Why gaze on a king with bated breath 
A king, uncrowned, is a man, it seems; 
And Master Weavers are Life and Death 
Who gather and knot the threads of dreams. 
Men creep to their chrysalis, fast or slow, 
And weave as they go the future’s wings 
Of glory or shame—On with the show! 
Now cometh the King—God pity kings! 











MATTER OF CONVICTION 





BY IDA L. BROOKS 


AME tune, same words, 
same hour, and—the 
fifteenth of the montn! 
Very curious! Exceed- 
ingly curious! Same 
reawakened memories 
of the winter spent in 
Stockholm ten years 
before. (I pulled the bedclothes snug- 
ger and drew up my feet.) My room 
in the S——gatan, the horrible condition 
of all the gatans, the slot, the Riddarhus, 
the café where I had heard that song, 
and the cold—the never-ending, relent- 
less cold. 





If I nad not been a bachelor and more: 


fond of quiet than I used to be in the 
Stockholm days, I might have had a 
room in the front of the house instead 
of “the most rear room on the third 
floor,” which had been consigned to me 
at my request. I might have stolen to 
my window, raised the sash, and peered 
out, thereby discovering the singer and 
noting his conveyance, if any, or other 
idiosyncrasies. The thing had happened 
three times before, a month intervening 
in each instance, and always on the nf- 
teenth day. I had determined to get my- 
self up and out on the door-step, on this 
fifteenth day of r'ebruary, but, with tne 
failing of my kind, the seductive warmth 
of eider-down had hindered me from 
keeping my resolution. The fifteenth of 
March would not be as cold. I turned 
over and went to sieep. 

That morning at breakfast I mentioned 
the occurrence, as I had done on the 
previous occasions, and, as before, all 
protested that they had been undisturbed 
by nocturnal melodies. They made what 
seemed to me to be rather unkind refer- 
ence to my advancing years and the 
preservation of my faculties. But all 
tLeir jibes and insults were alike uncon- 
vincing. 

As a general thing, I don’t like alarm 
clocks. They are obtrusive. However, 
on the fourteenth day of March I bor- 
rowed the cook’s and put it at my bed’s 
head. I have ceused to wonder why 


breakfast is served with unerring punc- 
tuality the year round. 

I appeared on the pavement at five 
minutes of five o’clock. The night 
watchman was passing, and betrayed 
some consternation—we are old friends 
and he is well aware of my aversion to 
early rising, due to late home-coming— 
but I offered. no explanation. What busi- 
ness was it of his? I sat down on the 
steps. It lacked a minute of five. I 
started to light a cigarette. Just then I 
heard a window being raised, and, by 
the time I had turned around, four hea s 
appeared above the level of the window- 
sill, with a puny candle flickering in 
their midst, which gave them a ghastly 
appearance. As one man, they shouted: 

“Pringle, my boy, come back to bed.” 

I returned to the lighting of my cigar- 
ette, making no response. So then che 
four conversed among themselves. (I 
had no difficulty in hearing them.) 

“Bob, Pringle is a fool.” 

“Nay, nay. Hearken thou! 
IDES OF MARCH!” 

“Ah, Pringle, my Pringle, 
THE IDES OF MARCH!” 

“Hearest thou not sweet strains of 
melody upon——” 

Williams did not finish that sentence. 
He heard a strange sound. So did the 
rest of us. A squeaking, rattling, un- 
canny sound. A vehicle was approach- 
ing. I peered through the darkness, en- 
deavoring to distingursh its outlines. 
The driver slackened pace as he nearca 
the house and began to sing the song I 
had heard before. Then, indeed, it was 
I for whom all this singing had veen 
done—or at least some one in the house. 
But the rest of the boarders, including 
the owners of the four heads at the win- 
dow, did not even claim to have been 
in Sweden, stoutly declaring, when I 
grew overly reminiscent of Scandinavia, 
that they had confined their attention to 
the south of Europe. I doubt that any 
of them ever so much as set foot on an 
ocean steamer. They are safe enough in 
making their boast, as far as that is con- 
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cerned, for, Max falling ill in Copen- 
hagen, we were forced to abandon our 
southern trip altogether. 

1 had harbored vague forebodings that 
after all my inconveniences—not omit- 
ting that detestable alarm clock—my 
serenader might not grant me the atten- 
tion I considered my right. But this 
action of his was favorable. I rose and 
walked out to the street, determined to 
stop him on some pretext, if, after all, 
his favor to me consisted of serenading 
merely and not of conversation. At 
sight of me he drew up close to the 
pavement and stopped. 

“At last,” he exclaimed, and, stepping 
from his wagon—I call it this for want 
of a better term—which was very low, 
he raised his hat with Swedish cere- 
mony, shook hands and said in good 
English, but with an unmistakable Swed- 
ish accent: 

“It is the Herr Pringle.” 

“You are right, my good fellow,” I 
replied, “but who the devil are you?” 

“That is it, that is it,” he said stepping 
in again, and, moving to the farther side, 
he invited me to take the seat thus left 
vacant. 

I had not gotten out of my bachelor’s 
bed at that harrowing hour for nothing, 
and, if this were to be a part of the 
program, it was all the same to me. I 
looked up at the window. The light had 
gone out, but the four heads were still 
visible. 

“Too vad you’re not dressed, boys,” 
I replied. “There’s plenty of room tor 
four more.” I received no reply, proba- 
bly because their mouths were all stand- 
ing wide open. 

As I stepped aboard, I found to my 
amazement that the conveyance was an 
old Norrland sled like the one I had trav- 
eled in mile after mile through the snows 
of the North. The Swede had mounted 
the thing on clumsy, broad, wooden 
wheels. 

He gave rein to his horse, which from 
its size I had no doubt was Swedish like 
its owner, and we trotted down the ave- 
nue at a round pace. 

“Where shall we breakfast?” I in- 
quired, priding myself on the indiffer- 
ence of my tone. 


“If the Herr Pringle will do me the 
honor, and my wife, the Herr Pringle 
will breakfast at my home.” 

I made no further comment on that 
subject, leaving the mystery to solve it- 
self, or be solved later on by the Herr 
Stranger, as he should choose. 

‘“You were singing as you came along. 
Do not let my presence be an impedi- 
ment to the completion of the song, | beg 
of you,” I said. 

“You have heard the song before? 
Ah! yes, I was right. It is beautiful. Ten 
years, ten years in June.” He appeared 
to be reflecting. Then he added: “Ah! 
the song! Yes, I will finish it, as the 
Herr Pringle does not object, but is, on 
the contrary, desirous to have it so.” 

He took up the first verse precisely 
at the note where he had left it, and 
sang the other four. The interval gave 
me time for reflection and observation. 
His voice was strangely sweet and ihe 
words of the song took me a many days’ 
journey back to Stockholm. I picture 
to myself the old café where Max and 
I found warmth and entertainment on 
many an evening. I was tasting again 
the Bajersktol to which we confined our- 
selves, chill as the weather was, consid- 
ering from what we saw that it was the 
wisest policy, and could hear the half- 
intelligible Swedish deafening us on 
every side, and fragments of their songs. 
And, having gotten myself in this envir- 
onment, the strangely appareled person 
at my side seemed strange no more, nor 
even my being in a sled on Ridge avenue. 

My companion was robed in sea-otter. 
The similarity was strong enough to 
make me wonder if it were not my own 
with which I had parted at a loss, and 
consequently with great reluctance when 
I bade farewell to the North. His hat 
was a tall, black chimney-pot, his mit- 
tens of dog-skin. I could not see his 
bocts, for we were wrapped snugly in a 
huge bear-skin robe. He was the coun- 
terpart of Max the day he bought his 
chimney-pot—just as chunky, just as out- 
landish, but perhaps not quite as disre- 
putable-looking. 

Max said we were losing caste by wear- 
ing sea-otter caps. So he made a raid 
on his bank-notes and purchased a hat. 














I believe it was about noon when we left 
Lagerheim’s with the sea-otter stuffed 
scornfully in Max’s pocket. Max should 
have worn that hat at least a week in 
the seclusion of his own apartments be- 
fore appearing publicly. In fact, I had 
urgently suggested it. But he saw no 
difficulty in preserving his native re- 
spectability without any such preliminar- 
ies. Consequently, as I say, we sallied 
forth from Lagerheim’s with a chimney- 
pot atop of my friend’s globular form. 1 
have never seen Max walk with such 
erectness nor wear such an expression 
of austerity, but the hat—I will forbear. 
It would be too unkind. I suddenly re- 
membered an engagement I had made, 
and, leaving him with great precipitation, 
returned to our rooms, took possession 
of the sofa, lighted a cigar and tried 
to picture him on his return. I had been 
enjoying this much needed and highly 
appreciated repose for what seemed to 
me a very short time, when an irate in- 
dividual came stamping up the stairs, 
threw open the door, considerately left it 
standing open—thus concealing my pres- 
ence, the very embodiment of compas- 
sion—and without a glance in my di- 
rection, without noticing the fumes of my 
cigar, strode to the fire with the thing, 
deformed and crushed out of all recogni- 
tion, grasped viciously in his hand, and 
cast it from him. Then followed vitu- 
perations and strenuous observations in 
many tongues. When his resources were 
entirely exhausted, he muttered some- 
thing about what he’d tell Pringle—I 
don’t remember wnat it was, but it was 
a dreadful lie—and came over to shut 
the door. I was humming: “I wish I 
were an angel.” It would have been 
fortunate, on the whole. 

The song presently came to an end, 
and the Swede told me that we were 
about a mile from his home. I assured 
him that it was all the same to me. I 
rather think my indifference irritated the 
little fellow. It would probably have 
suited him better if {| had been all impa- 
tience to know my destination and other 
ceteras. 

“To whom am I indebted for this su- 
perb rendition of Sweden’s most popular 
air of a decade ago?” I asked. 
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“To me,” he said. 
“Ah!” said I. 

I had consumed countless cigarettes 
before the beginning of that mile, and I 
consumed many more before its end. At 
last I began to realize that it was a 
Swedish mile. It seemed to me that we 
traveled always in a circle, but, whether 
so or not, nothing we had passed during 
the last hour seemed at all familiar, and 
I was becoming convinced that Pringle’s 
desk would have to go unpringled that 
morning. Daylight had followed dawn 
and we were seeing all the peculiar and, 
sometimes, even shocking sights that 
are to be seen at that time of morning. 

Finally with one Swedish and goodness 
knows how many American miles at our 
back, we turned in at a gateway whose 
gates were of elaborately wrought brass, 
and proceeded with decorous deliberation 
down the graveled drive. The house 
was of yellowish dust-colored brick, of 
which one sees so much in the Scandi- 
navian countries. It was copper-roofed 
and the staircase was of iron. It stood 
on a precipitous incline sloping from 
the front. The drive zigzagged down to 
a stable which backed against a high 
wall covered thickly with ivy. Here 
we stopped. 

It was quite evident that I was not to 
be entertained in the big house at the 
top of the hill, and I had no desire to be 
entertained in the stable. I pulled out 
my watch. It was eight. And within 
me there was an unmistakable yearning 
for things material. My thoughts turned 
toward home and the cook. 

I was not left in consternation long, 
for my companion alighted and opened 
a small gate in the wall. We entered a 
neat garden with beds of pinks and 
roses, potatoes and carrots. Below was 
a pure white cottage, which at closer 
range I found to be of the yellow brick 
painted over. At the door stood a lady 
whom I took to be the Herr Stranger’s 
wife. Her face, like his, was unfamiliar 
to me. I was ushered in with great 
ceremony. 

Formalities and commonplaces pre- 
ceded the breakfast. I learned that tue 
name of my host was Hélstrom, and that 
he was a gardener employed by the 
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owner of the property and occupant of 
the house we had passed. As every 
other man one meets in Sweden bears 
that name, I was not greatly enlight- 
ened. No other information was given 
me, and we ate in silence. My thoughts 
reverted to Williams. He would not 
have eaten a morsel. Williams is sure 
that he will meet his death from pois- 
oning by some malicious person. The 
idea of anybody wasting time poisoning 
Williams! 

I had about decided that this would 
be the last thing on the programme, and 
that I would be asked to leave shortly, 
when the three of us having risen from 
the table with great ceremony, an easy 
chair was set before the fire and I was 
requested to occupy it. I complied, 
whereupon Herr Helstrom and his wife 
excused themselves from the room. I 
was left in contemplation of a curious 
stove which reached up and almost to 
the ceiling in a succession of fancy cast 
iron appurtenances. The pipe connected 
with the chimney about on a level with 
my head. I suppose these grotesque 
constructions are due to the same rrailty 
of the Swedish mind that gave prece- 
dence to the chimney-pot hat. It did not 
occur to me until afterwards—until Wil- 
liams suggested it, in fact—that I might 
have spent my time more profitably in 
contemplation of the possibility, almost 
probability, of murder at the hands of 
these strange people. I took them to 
be lunatics, though entirely harmless, 
and dismissed them from my thoughts 
for the time being. What possible in- 
terest I could possess for them, even 
though they had in some way discov- 
ered that I had traveled for two or three 
months in their native land, was beyond 
me. 

In a few minutes they returned, and 
Herr Helstrom placed in my hand what 
appearea to be a soiled roll of linen, 
about twelve inches in length, saying: 
“It is for the Herr Pringle, hoping that 
he will accept our thanks.” 

On unrolling it, I found it to be a 
pocket containing greenbacks. I took 
them out and counted them. They 
amounted to two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. I had reason to remember the 


amount. I scrutinized the two faces 
before me again, but without result. 
They were smiling benignly upon me, as 
one is apt to do when moved by unex- 
pected generosity. 

“Has the Herr Pringle ever seen the 
bag before?” asked Herr Helstrom, his 
wife smiling approval at his happy ini- 
tiative. 

I replied that I had and also bank- 
notes to that amount. 

“Has the Herr Pringle ever known the 
time when he was greatly in need of 
the two hundred and fifty dollars that he 
now has in his hands?” 

I informed him that the Herr Pringle 
had always managed to subsist with de- 
cency. 

“It is as I said, my wife.” 

They smiled at each other with satis- 
faction. 

“It is a good God in all things,” said 
the wife. 

“The woman is right. Herr Pringle, 
I do not know what we would have done 
without your money. We had known 
days when food came but scantily. But, 
by the goodness of your charity at the 
very time that we had need of it, have 
we come to great comfort.” 

“My charity?” said I. “You term it 
curiously.” 

“Not yours alone, but yours and God’s. 
The money came from you, the oppor- 
tunity from God.” 

This fellow’s coolness was amazing, 
his benignity increasing momentarily. 

*“T fear that you lack due reverence 
for things divine, that you part so wil- 
lingly with a gift from your God,” I said, 
extending the banknotes toward him, as 
if to allow him the opportunity of chang- 
ing his mind—but of that I had no in- 
tention. 

His wife confided to him that Herr 
Pringle was a pleasant man. 

“This latter opportunity has likewise 
come from God,” he continued, ignoring 
alike my remark and gesture. “When I 
had no more need of your green money, 
he pointed you out to me upon the street, 
and showed me where was your nome 
that I might communicate with you.” 

“Your God was less insistent upon 
ceremony in connection with the first 

















opportunity he gave you than in the 
latter case?” I asked. 

They laughed immoderately at this, 
and the wife declared that God had 
great judgment and discrimination, and 
was, moreover, a thorough student of 
human nature. 

“Did he advise you to use the means 
you did to communicate with me?” 

“I knew, Herr Pringle, that you were 
a man liking music. Every good man 
likes music, and my voice is excellent. 
I knew you were a man advanced in 
years. I mean no offense. I mean 
that you are no longer young, and that 
your sleep is no longer sound. And so 
I said that if you did not answer my 
call when I had come six times you were 
not worthy the so great kindness I was 
intending for you. I said to my wife 
that the money I had taken would be 
much better to remain in my hands than 
in yours. But I knew that I should see 
the Herr Pringle.” 

I accepted the compliment in silence. 

“God grieves that money has not been 
distributed wisely in his universe,” he 
continued, “and sometimes it is the man 
with money and sometimes the man with- 
out it whom he employs to meke things 
equal.” 

“Have you been employed with fre- 
quency to act in this capacity?” I in- 
quired. 

Herr Helstrom and his wife seemed 
insulted by this, and the former replied 
that the need had come but once, and 
once the opportunity. I made mention 
of the Ten Commandments, asking them 
if they thought it worth while to heed 
the Eighth. They said that their bibles 
opened at the first page of Matthew, and 
they did not turn back. 

“The Old Testament is for the Jews.” 
This was said with some scorn. 

I did not care to precipitate myself 
into a religious controversy, but felt 
strongly inclined to disprove the impli- 
cation that the New Testament induces 
to theft. 

“And now,” said he, “whereas it origi- 
nally was what you would call a highway 
robbery, it has become a loan, and the 
interest, which you as an American de- 
mand, you have had in an excellent 
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breakfast (we had been served with 
bread, butter and coffee) and a morning’s 
entertainment. The Herr Pringle is, 
withcut doubt, satisfied.” 

Herr Helstrom nad apparently said all 
that he considered necessary, and was 
anxious for me to make my adieux. 

“Herr Helstrom,” said I, “you ought to 
succeed in the world. You have cool- 
ness and courage, and what is more valu- 
able—originality.” 

I was urgently entreated to come again 
and bring my friend, Max. Then Herr 
Helstrom, having donned the customary 
working man’s attire, instead of the ap- 
parel in which he had been arrayed pre- 
viously, drove me about a mile and a 
half in a light wagon to the elevated 
railway. He grasped my hand warmly 
at parting, and I said to him: 

“Mr. Helstrom, you are an unblushing 
scoundrel. But your rascality in incon- 
veniencing me to tne amount of two 
hundred and fifty dollars while travel- 
ing through your country was nothing. 
Your crime consists in having inflicted 
this country with your presence. Good- 
bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said he, and mounted .o 
his seat. Then he drove rapidly away, 
without looking backward. 

When I arrived in tuwn, a half hour 
later, I paid a visit to my banker. And 
that night, at the dinner table, I dis- 
played my pass book. But the boys 
would not believe my tale—which I told 
them in part—insisting that I had made 
a haul at the races. In vain I declared 
that my racing days were over. Their 
incredulity angered me at last, and I 
put on my hat and wen: out to find Max. 
And Max sneered. But he was not loath 
to promise to go with me to visit the 
miscreants. 

A month has passed since I took my 
morning’s drive with Herr Helstrom. 
Every Sunday since, Max and I have set 
out to find him. Max is somewhat of 
a detective—there are only a few inches 
more than five feet of him—and we in- 
tend giving the little Swede a scare. 
But there are five roads diverging from 
the terminus of that line. One, only, 
remains unexplored. We can’t miss it, 
next Sunday. 














The Punishment of Pasquin 





BY H. ARTHUR POWELL 


T was a blowy day in 
London. George Callo- 
way, with his hat 
jammed over his eyes, 
his threadbare over- 
coat buttoned to the 
chin, and his hands in 
the comfortable depths 
of the pockets, strode along at a deter- 
mined gait rather at variance with the 
insignificance of his figure. So absorbed 
was he, and so rapid his gait, that he was 
half-way through a little knot of bystand- 
ers before he knew they were there, and 
found himself gazing with the rest at 
a street brawl. Two rough-looking per- 
sons, & man and a woman, were severely 
drubbing what appeared at first sight 
to be an anirvated sack of potatoes; but 
as the other side of the sack came into 
view in one of the gyrations of the scuffle 
Calloway saw with astonishment that 
it was a white-bearded dwarf, of gro- 
tesque proportions, who was receiving 
such severe punishment. The long, sil- 
very beard gave him a venerable appear- 
ance; his stature, which could not have 
exceeded four feet, left him entirely at 
the mercy of those to whom mercy was 
unknown. Already the woman’s claws 
had made blood trickle from his temple, 
and the man did not scruple to use ais 
heavy, nailed boots upon the misshapen 
form. 

Calloway, given the stage setting and 
the lines, might have been a hero. He 
had a horror of injustice and a quick- 
springing sympathy that never stopped 
to measure what was opposed to it. Af 
sight of suck an unequal struggle the 
blood rushed seething to his brain, and 
he sprang upon the dwarf’s male assail- 
ant and caught him about the neck. In- 
dignation lent strength to his lean arms 
and the unexpectedness of the attack 





was in his favor. The man staggered 
and fell upon his back. But the woman, 
after one quick glance of surprise, left 
the dwarf to crawl into the crowd, and 
was upon Calloway like a fury. For a 
few brief seconds he kept her nails 
from his flesh. Then the man, unhurt, 
arose, and advanced upon him with 
clenched fist and the devil gleaming 
from his eyes. 

The crowd was evidently with the 
she-cat and her mate. 

“Slug ’im, Bill!” cried one. 

“Rip ’is ’eart out!” urged another. 

Things would have gone hard indeed 
with Calloway, but at this crisis came 
a warning cry of “Cops!” from a gamin 
on the skirts of the crowd, and the peo- 
ple surlily gave way as a burly policeman 
elbowed his way through them aid 
grasped Bill’s shoulder in time to save 
Calloway from a dangerous blow.. 

“Ere, now, Bill Maguffin,” said the 
blue-coat in a stern tone, “w’ot game 
are you up to now?” 

“*Tain’t my fault, s’elp me,” growled 
Maguffin. “Kate ’ere was a-standin’ by 
the door when this little beast comes 
by an’ insults ’er. I was at the winder 
an’ I seed an’ heard it all. So out I 
comes an’ starts in to give ’im a lickin’. 
An’ where’s the man as wouldn’t do the 
same when a villain insults ’is wife?” 
continued the lout, the beery bloom upon 
his coarse features doing unwilling duty 
as a flush of righteous indignation. The 
appeal was not lost on the crowd. A 
murmur of approbation came back. 

“Yes. An’ just as I started in, along 
comes this bloomin’ idiot an’ pokes ’is 
nose into the thing. ’E flung me down 
an’ jumped on me, an’ then went fer 
Kate. And that’s the truth, the whole 
truth, an’ nothin’ but the truth, s‘elp 
me,” concluded the wily Maguffin. 
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The autocrat in blue turned an inquir- 
ing glance on Calloway, and all he knew 
took but a minute in the telling. 

“Now, you little feller,” said the police- 
man to the dwarf, “w’ot’s yer mother 
call yer when you’re home, and w’ot 
’ave you got to say about this affair?” 

The dwarf stopped in the act of mop- 
ping his bleeding face with a soiled hand- 
kerchief and spoke with a slight, pecu- 
liar accent impossible to transfer to 
paper. 

“My name is Niko Pé,” he said. “I 
was going home, policeman, when I saw 
this man you call Maguffin beating his 
wife in a very shameful manner. I ex- 
postulated with him, and at once both 
the man and woman turn upon me— 
kick me—scratch me, as you see, until 


this gentleman come along and take my. 


part. It is not true that I insult tne 
woman. What . tell you, this is true, 
quite true.” 

The dwarf spoke with a dignity that 
conveyed the impression of truth. The 
policeman, puzzled, turned to question by- 
standers. But the crowd had melted 
magically, and the few gamins who re- 
mained averred they “didn’t know nothin’ 
about it,” and certainly appeared to knov 
if possible, a trifle less. 

“Look ’ere, Bill,” the policeman sa’A, 
“you’re a bad hegg, an’ wife-beatin’ is an 
old score against you. Do you want to 
go before ’is ’onor an’ tell your story tc 
*im?” 

Bill, with a shifty look in his eyes, 
begged to be excused. 

‘Do you, sir’—speaking to Calloway, 
“want ter make any charge against this 
man—though by your own account it was 
you that assaulted ’im?” 

Calloway had a nervous dread of entan- 
glements with police and courts, and 
said he would prefer to pursue his way 
in peace. The dwarf also declared him- 
self satisfied with the outcome of events 
and the policeman, with the air of a 
judge charging a jury, gave Calloway and 
Niko Pé permission to depart, then pro- 
ceeded to read Maguffin a long lecture 
on the punishment in store for him 
unless he forsook the error of his ways. 

Calloway and the dwarf found they 
were going, for some distance at least, 


in the same direction. They walked on 
together, Niko Pé volubly grateful, Cal- 
loway interested in his’ strange com- 
panion’s curious yet refined mode of 
speech. 

A little later Calloway found himself 
taking supper with the dwarf in a bare 
little room on the second floor of a 
very humble tenement not far from 
the scene of the brawl. Niko Pé had 
urged the invitation upon him, and Cal- 
loway was not unwilling, for a meal at 
the expense of a friend was a meal the 
less to pay for. The rude repast Lad 
been prepared by the aid of an oil stove 
—for although the day was chilly there 
was no other heat in the apartment— 
and over the tea and bloaters the two 
became fast friends. 

When Calloway was comfortably dis- 
posed, pipe in hand, in the easiest chair, 
and Niko Pé, seated cross-legged upon 
a square of carpet, was puffing content- 
edly at a picturesque hookah or water 
pipe—then it was that the little man be- 
came confidential, touching for the first 
time upon the subject of his deformity. 

“I was not born thus—no!” said he, 
reflectively, and some hidden fire of ine 
soul flashed in his hitherto mild eye. 
“Listen!” he continued; “I like you; I 
have looked well at you and Niko Pé 
has only to look at a man to know him, 
whether he is good or bad, yes. And 
you are true, and hate the wrong; there- 
fore it is that I trust you with my secret. 
I was born in a far-away land—born as 
well-formed as a man might wish. I 
send my mind back, back just as far as 
I can remember, and I get a little glimpse 
of a sunny babyhood before he came into 
my life—th.s tormentor, this murderer 
of souls, this evil spirit. It was his busi- 
ness, yes, to take a child and make him 
over into a monstrous keitle; to take a 
man and mould him into a hideous shape 
for his fellows to laugh at and make 
merry with. He carried me away with 
him. I spend my days and nights in an 
embossed vase, which stands on end dur- 
ing the day and lies upon its side at 
night. Only my head may grow as God 
would have it; my crucified flesh grows 
into the embossments of the vase until, 
filling them, it can grow no more. At 
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length—ah, what a length! think, think, 
of the misery and agony of those endless 
years, and go mad with the thinking— 
at length the work is declared complete, 
never to be undone; the mold is broken 
and I roll forth—thus as you now see 
me. 

“I tumble for kings and am the sport 
of courts. Yes, I have made monarchs 
laugh, and all the while a great flame 
rages within me, and a great resolve 
shapes all my actions and my aims. I 
live but for one thing—to find my de- 
stroyer who has ruthlessly stripped me 
of all man’s sacred rights—liberty, equal- 
ity, the power of development, the right 
to love—ah, yes, to find him, and to mete 
out to him such punishment as will 
fit the crime. For this I suffer and dare 
all. I escape from the cage of the 
court; I travel; I study; I select a fitting 
penalty, and set myself to acquire the 
means of inflicting it. And all the time 
I watch and seek and question. At last, 
after years of time—lI find him!” 

The distorted face of the dwarf shone 
out from the gathering gloom of the 
evening with triumph and hatred and 
passion all stamped in ugly lines upon 
it. For a moment no sound was heard 
save their quickened breathing. Calloway 
was leaning forward, tense with a 
nameless dread. 

“You—did—not—kill—him?” he panted. 

“Kill him?” echoed the dwarf with the 
inflection of scorn in his tones; “was it 
for that I had studied and schemed? 
Kill him?—no! yet he has often begged 
for death. Listen!” With a simple, im- 
pressive motion Niko Pé pointed with 
the mouthpiece of the hookah to the 
closed door at his right. Then: “He is 
there!” he said, quietly. “Come, you 
shall see.” 

Abandoning his pipe and his carpet, 
he rose, and went toward the door. Cal- 
loway, in spite of a repugnance and a 
fear, was fain to follow him. There was 
a slight crawling sensation at the pit of 
his stomach, for he was very sensitive 
by nature, and know not what his sensi- 
bilities might be called upon to bear. 
The dwarf opened the door, and they 
passed from the gloom of one room to 
the darkness of the other: then Niko Pé 


made a light; the room filled with a 
steady but subdued glow. As Calloway’s 
eye became accustomed to the light and 
began to distinguish objects about him, 
there came over him some such sickness 
as is felt in extreme personal peril. The 
frightened blood ran back to his heart, 
but he had no power to withdraw his 
gaze from the object that had enchained 
it. 

On a dais at the further end of the 
room was a table draped in black. Be- 
hind the table sat a human figure, clothed 
in rich, dark stuffs. Motionless it sat, 
with its hands—such hands!—resting 
upon the table. They were but bones 
with a thin covering of yellow parch- 
ment. The awful face peering from a 
dark background of hangings was mere- 
ly a parchment-covered skull, the skin, 
wrinkled as the skin of an old crone, 
hardly veiling the fleshless bones that 
forced themselves upon the unwilling 
sight. There was a stiffness and an ar- 
tificiality about the figure that might 
lead an observer to doubt its humanity. 
But the eyes of the dead thing, wide 
open, rolled and gleamed with unnatural 
fire, and proved beyond doubt the exist- 
ence of a living brain behind them. The 
thin lips were tightly closed; ages of 
sorrow must have shaped their curve. 
Over all the peaked features of the face 
brooded a weary agony, a still cry, as 
it were, inexpressibly heart-rending to 
contemplate. From a vessel upon the 
table ran a flexible tubé which entered 
the body, not at the thin, tight-closed 
lips, but at an orifice in the yellow neck 
below. 

Calloway, unable to stand, staggered 
into a sitting posture upon a box near 
the door. Niko Pé, drawing nearer the 
dread figure on the dais, gloated over 
his victim like some vulture over a 
corpse. 

“Aye, you!” he poured forth, gesticu- 
lating the while, “you robbed me for 
years of the power to move. Well, can 
you move now—try! try! You impris- 
oned me, an innocent babe who had never 
wronged any, in a mold of unyielding 
clay. Well, are you any less a prisoner 
because you are not in the embrace of 
the hardened clay? You cheated me 
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out of all semblance to a man—are you 
now any more beautiful than I? Can you 
move one of those claws unless I pid 
you? Nay, you breathe only as I let you. 
Your body is mine to do with as I will; 
your soul—ah, you never had a soul. 

“This tube contains in vapor the little 
sustenance you require. Some day, hav- 
ing wearied of my revenge, I cut the 
tube or neglect to feed the vessel. You 
wither—shrivel up like a piece of leather 
in a fire—and are no more. Aye, but 
that day is fer off. Live, if you call it 
life, and, with every physical function 
suspended, let your brain, sleepless and 
ever active revolve the horror of your 
condition unceasingly, without help, 
without hope.” 

Such, shorn of its peculiarities of ac- 


cent, was the tirade of Niko Pé. Callo-. 


way shivered at the vehemence of hate, 
yet drank all in from a morbid curiosity 
to know the whole truth. He under- 
stood that in some strange way, by the 
use of hypnotic or mesmeric arts of 
which he had become master, the dwarf 
had made his will supreme over that of 
his enemy; had taken from him the 
power to move, or speak, or live save by 
sufferance of another; had even suspend- 
ed, to a great extent, the natural bodily 
functions; but had left the mind clear 
to turn over and over within itself the 
facts of its sins and its awful punisn- 
ment. Then as the full horror of it all 
dawned upon him, Calloway forgot the 
dwarf’s great injuries in the overwhelm- 
ing presence of the injuries he had in- 
flicted. 

He rose excitedly. He could scarce- 
ly speak intelligently for emotion. His 
voice, hoarse and low, was strange to 
his own ears. 

“Man, man!” he exclaimed, “this 
wrong cannot be. Unloose this poor 
creature from your power, or by Heav- 
en—I am bound by no oath—I will make 
you by the power of the law. You will 
not? We shall see whether you will 
or not, wretch without heart!” 

He ran from the room, passed through 
the apartments where they had taken 
supper, and on the way through knocked 
over the hookah and shattered the bau- 
ble into a hundred pieces. The dwarf’s 


voice, calling, pleading, threatening, 
cursing, rang in his ears, but did not 
check his course. Once out of the house 
ne never stopped running until the near- 
est police-station was reached. What 
he told them, shaking with excitement 
and the strain of his exertion, need not 
be detailed; that they did not understand 
it goes without saying. All they could 
glean was that someone in Magpie Bend 
had laughed at the dignity of the law— 
or perhaps this threadbare individual 
who told strange tales was mad. Two 
policemen were ordered to accompany 
him to the tenement where Niko Pé 
dwelt, and instructions were given them 
in a stage aside to keep their conductor 
in hand until the matter of his sanity 
was beyond doubt. Calloway’s conver- 
sation on the way back was not such as 
to dispel this doubt from the minds of 
his silent attendants. The three climbei 
the stairs to find Niko Pé sitting deject- 
edly in the inner chamber. The thing 
was sitting in its chair behind the table, 
as if but a moment had elapsed since 
Calloway’s departure. On catching sight 
of the uncanny figure, the stolid officers 
were surprised into an exclamation 
apiece, and one went so far as to re- 
mark: 

“Gad, Joe but that’s a rummy cove on 
the platform there!” 

The dwarf had started up at their en- 
trance, and now began talking excitedly, 
rummaging in a trunk the while. 

“It was a joke, gentlemen—only a 
joke. I am Niko Pé, who has traveled 
all over the world with McMaster’s 
Great Combined Shows. People pay to 
see me, but they pay more willingly to 
see my friend here, Pasquin, the won- 
derful ossified man; see, here is proof of 
what I say; yes, I was but playing a 
sorry joke on this very good gentleman 
with my tales of hypnotism and _ re- 
venge.” 

He had fished a bundle of handbills 
from the depths of the trunk, and now 
handed one to each policeman and to 
Calloway. They were gaudy yellow af- 
fairs, with wretchedly executed cuts of 
Niko Pé and Pasquin, the printed matter 
setting forth in exaggerated terms the 
tininess of the one and the stiff help- 
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lessness of the other. Calloway was 
dazed, but unconvinced. 

“It is a lie—all a lie,” he shouted. “If 
it is true, let him say so”—pointing .o 
the motionless form on the dais. 

“What is a ossified man?” asked the 
policeman. Joe. 

“A ossified man,” said his mate, “is 
a man whose in’ards has turned to bone. 
I see one once in a show. This bloke 
looks werry much the same, only some 
worse.” 

“But ask him if what this dwarf says 
is true,” wailed Calloway. “Ossified men 
can talk, can’t they?” 

“He can speak,” said Niko Pé, “but 
with great difficulty. Listen, Pasquin. 
These gentlemen want to know if it is 
not true that you are an ossified man, 
that we travel with McMaster’s Shows, 
and that we are to join them in Bir- 
mingham next season? Speak, is it not 
true?” 

For a brief second there was a war 
of wills, eyes striving against eyes. But 
Calloway had underestimated the dwarf’s 
resources. Niko Pé conquered in the 
unequal struggle; the bloodless lips of 
Pasquin trembled, and there issued from 
between them in faint, ventriloquous 
tones the words “It is true,” but the im- 
ploring eyes gave the lips the lie. Callo- 
way groaned. 

The officers were perfectly satisfiel 
on all points save in regard to Callo- 
way’s sanity. They could understand 
ossification—had not the redoubtable Joe 
seen an ossified man in a show?—but 
hypnotism was beyond their comprehen- 
sion. 

“You’ve give us a precious chase for 
nothink,” grumbled Joe. “I dunno as 
we're justified in lettin’ you go. P’raps 
you’d better come before the captain.” 

It was then that Calloway’s natural 
timidity asserted itself again, if timidity 
can properly be said to be self-asertive. 
His own distress became a matter of 
reality, and in proportion as the dis- 
agreeableness of detention and investi- 
gation forced tnemselves upon him, so 
much the more willing was he to be- 
lieve in Niko Pé’s story—his last story, 
that is——and to look upon him as the per- 
petrator of an outrageous joke. He told 


the officers that he was perfectly sane; 
he was inclined to believe that he had 
been mistaken, and asked them appeal- 
ingly if there were not some excuse for 
his credulity. 

“T dunno but he’s right, Joe. Look at 
tLem blamed eyes a-rolling like clock- 
work. Small wonder the bloke wa* 
frightened, I says. Let him go.” 

And Calloway and the policemen went 
out of the house together, leaving the 
dwarf alone with his victim. 

For two days Calloway struggled with 
his uneasy conscience. Then, the third 
day toward evening, he found himself 
looking up at the tenement where Niko 
Pé and Pasquin dwelt. With faltering 
steps he ascended the stairs and paused 
before the closed door. A minute, and 
he knocked, but the knock was faint, 
and commanded no answer. Louder 
and louder he knocked then, until his 
pounding of the door awoke hollow 
echoes, and a score of men seemed knock- 
ing at a score of doors all leading 
to empty rooms. At last a distant door 
was opened, a shock head protruded into 
the corridor, and the owner of the head 
demanded to know, in the name of His 
Satanic Majesty, what he meant by mak- 
ing such an infernal noise. 

“I want the dwarf, Niko Pé,” said 
Calloway. “Do you know if he’s in?” 

“Gone away, bag and baggage, two 
days ago,” said the head. 

“Excuse me,” said Calloway,—for the 
head had made a motion as if to with- 
draw,—‘“excuse me, but did he—ah, did 
he take anything with him when he 
went?” 

“Only his trunk and his coffin,” said 
the head. 

“His coffin!” exclaimed the startled 
Calloway, “what do you mean by that?” 

“Well, it was just like a coffin, anyhow. 
Took three big men to steer it down- 
stairs, and the dwarf hopping around aul 
the time as if his immortal soul was in- 
side it.” 

The head, growing tired, withdrew it- 
self abruptly as it had appeared. Callo- 
way was alone in the corridor. He gave 
a little sigh, stood for a moment as if 
uncertain what to do, then slowly passed 
down the stairs. 

















THE ACT OF GOD 





JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


EARS ago, before the 
jetty stretched its lone- 
ly length across the 
shoals of Clatsop Spit, 
and before Lightship 
No. 50 swung its glare 
over the homing waves, 
a small, ill-found steam- 
schooner was beating 
up into the Nor’wester 





preparatory to scudding into the Colum- 


bia River. The afternoon darkened fast, 
and the skipper was taking a look at 
the Bar in an attempt to satisfy himself 
that he could make harbor before the 
night. His observations were not re- 
assuring: from his low elevation he 
caught the gleam of huge combers rac- 
ing from North Head to the low sands 
of the Spit; the Bar was rough and con- 
sequently dangerous. 

He closed the spyglass with a snap 
and walked forward to the door of the 
little engine-room. “Jim,” he shouted, 
“shut your dampers. We’ll lie off out- 
side to-night.” 

Apparently unanswered, he went aft 
again and scowled at the man at the 
wheel. The latter returned his scowl 
by a surly look and jerked the wheel 
over a spoke. 

“Mind your eye,” 
threateningly. 

“T can’t do better with a craft down by 
the head,” retorted the sailor crossly. 

“Clumsy!” roared his superior, and dis- 
appeared within the cabin. 

Presently a grimy face followed by a 
lank body emerged from the engine- 
room. This new-comer viewed the situa- 
tion from under the pent of his greasy 


said the skipper 


cap and turned to the wheelman. “I’m 

sick o’ this,” he said; “ain’t you?” 
“You’re right. I am sick of it. The 

old man is the worst I ever saw. He 


drives, drives, and he don’t get anywhere 





with it all. But what in thunder can we 


* do?” 


“I’m going to tell him right now,” con- 
tinued the engineer, “that I’ve no mind 
to stew below decks all day fussing with 
his tin-pot machine, handling his dirty 
slab-wood, and then be turned out to 
pull-haul the whole night. It’s going to 
be dirty weather, too.” 

“The wind’s' backin’,” 
sailor. 

“So I reckoned. Its going to be a nasty 
night; and we could be inside the Bar in 
two hours.” 

“The old man was just now looking at 
the Bar. Reckon it’s rough, or he’d go 
in.” 

“Not much. He owns this tub, and he 
isn’t going to risk her except in daylight, 
even if it does mean you and me work- 
ing double tides.” The engineer frowned 
blackly and shook a dirty fist at the cap- 
tain’s closed door. The other member 
of the crew, a small, scantily-clad boy, 
came by with a pot of coffee. Its savor 
mounted in the nostrils of both men and 
did not mollify their temper. “The boy 
there he treats like a dog—worse than 
a dog,” continued the engineer with 
fresh rancor, “and he’s not fit for stand- 
up work like this.” 

“True enough,” responded the sailor, 
“but I’m sorry for myself. I’ve been at 
this bally wheel since sun-up, and the cld 
man’s got her down by the head so’s she 
steers like a keg of nails.” 

Their sense of injury did not grow less 
by discussion, and it was not long till 
the engineer asserted that he was going 
“to knock off.” The sailor ruminated 
awhile, with his gaze fixed upon his s1- 
perior. “I am going to quit,” said the .ut- 


growled the 


ter, peevishly. 

The sailor passed a lashing around 
When this was fast he 
“T’m 


the wheel. 


slouched forward, saying simply: 
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with you.” 

The engines, which had not been 
stopped, where working slowly and more 
slowly as the steam pressure went down. 
No sail was abroad except a head-sail, 
and now that the wheel was. abandoned, 
the Katie fell off and lurched heavily 
against a sea. 

“Here you!” shouted the captain, tum- 
bling on deck, “mind your——” 

He ceased abruptly when he saw the 
wheel lashed, and left to its own de- 
vices. Instantly he ran forward still 
clutching the coffee cup. When he came 
around the corner of the deck-house, he 
ran upon the two mutineers leaning over 
the lower half of the galley door, munch- 
ing crackers and drinking coffee. : 

“What do you mean by this?” he 
Sawled with a curse. 

The sailor turned half around and said 
slowly: “We’ve knocked off.” 

“Knocked off? Climb aft there, you 
mutinous rascal! Run!” 

Both engineer and seaman ground 
about on their heels. ‘“We’ve knocked 
off, we tell you,” they said together. 

The captain glared murderously. sais- 
ing his arm. he motioned aft. Neitner 
stirred. The coffee cup caught the en- 
gineer full in the face. An instant later 
the captain was on his back upon the 
deck and the sailor was tying his limbs 
tightly together. When he was strapped 
to their satisfaction, the whole crew, 
engineer, seaman and boy, dragged him 
struggling and cursing to the after-grat- 
ing by the wheel. There they dropped 
him. “Don’t come any of your tricks 
on us,” panted the engineer. “You’re 
lucky to get off so easily. You would 
throw things at an engineer, would you?” 

“I didn’t go to hit you, Jim,” growled 
the prisoner. “I intended to hit that 
son of a gun there.” 

“Lucky for you that you didn’t,” put in 
the sailor, sullenly. 

“Anyway,” said the engineer, “you’re 
settled for a while.” 

The three gathered in the little galley 
and ate a substantial supper. Then the 
men lit their pipes and sauntered out on 
deck. The night was deepening fast; tue 
Eastern sky was already black above the 
coast line, and in the west heavy clouds 


to hang on to escape being washed over- 





were scudding across the last reflections 
of the sun. The wind came in puffs from 
the south, fretting the nor’west swells 
into an angry tumble. Utterly careless 
of the weather, the mutineers strolled 
aft to where the captain lay bound. But 
with the exception of a passing glance 
they paid no attention to him and talked 
dully of other things. 

From the gra.ing on which he lay the 
captain looked from the flapping sail and 
the rusty funnel forward to the leaden 
seas that brimmed to the low rail. sis 
thoughts were not clear. The indifference 
of the two men stirred him to rage; the 
sight of his helpless schooner staggering 
unguided through this perilous sea filled 
him with misery; the thought of the fate 
that was swiftly coming upon them all 
gleamed in his eyes. 

The sailor was the first of the rebels 
to notice the position of the ship. Far 
in shone a light which marked Point 
Adams. The Bar, North Head, and every 
other landmarks was obliterated by the 
driving scud. “It’s freshenin’,” he re 
marked uneasily. 

“Coming on a blow,” responded the en- 
gineer. “Wish we weren’t off the Colum- 
bia. Bad place.” 

“Some water is comin’ aboard. That 
means that we’ve got to get sail on her 
while we can. There’s only two of us 
and the boy, and I recxon it will wind us 
to set even that forestays’l.” 

“T don’t see how we bettered ourselves 
by getting in a fuss with the skipper,” 
grumbled the engineer. “We just set our- 
selves extra work.” 

“Heave her to,” answered the sailor. 
“Heave her to, and then you and I can 
sit in the cabin and keep warm and 
sleep.” 

It was pitch dark when they had set 
a couple of staysails forward anu 
lashed the wheel again. The ill-trimmed 
Katie made heavy weather of it, and 
they had thoughts of releasing the cap- 
tain and returning to duty. With a 
half articulate understanding they made 
their way aft to the grating on which 
they had left the captain. A dollop of 
water came over the rail and flooded the 
afterdeck so that they were compelled 
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board. The water drained away and in 
the dark the two, drenched to the skin, 
stumbled to the wheel. 

“Where are you, sir?” called the sailor 
in a low tone. 

There was no reply. The engineer 
stooped and peered around the deck. 
No human form was to be seen and the 
grating, crushed into shapeless bits, 
floated in the scuppers. Neither uttered 
a word. They went forward and threw 
themselves panting down the scuttle into 
the forepeak. When they turned and 
faced each other, a heavy sea thundered 
upon the deck above them. “The old man 
is lost,” said the engineer. 

*‘He’ll tell no tales,’”’ responded his com- 
panion. 

“We might as well ’a’ thrown him over 
the side as left him on that grating. You 
and I killed him.” 

“I say,” cried the sailor, “that he’ll tell 
no tales.” 

“But the boy!” 

They stared idiotically at each other 
and clutched the side of the bunks to 
secure their footing. The spasm of re- 


sentment was past, and they were face 
to face with an unpremeditated crime. 


The engineer broke the pause. “It’s gone 
far enough,” he said hoarsely. ‘“We’ve 
blood on our hands. The boy’s not in 
this.” 

“Why not? Do you want to hang?” 

“I say the boy is not in this mess; he’s 
naught to do with it.” 

“If the old man were here, he’d put the 
boy in it with us. He’s got to take his 
chances.” 

“I say he’s clear,” cried the engineer. 
“We've done it. We’re men and we can 
take the pay that comes to us. Is it a 
bargain?” 

The sailor’s face was ghastly, but a 
manlier chord was touched by the plea. 
He reached out a hand calloused and 
misshapen by many a year of servile toil, 
and the two men sealed their compact. 

In the meantime the captain lay help- 
less on the grating and counted the min- 
utes which intervened between the sea 
that roared over the rail to beat him into 
breathless agony. Time and again he was 
carried against the low bulwarks in in- 
stant expectation of death. His struggles 


for mere fife became feebler; he waited 
for the sea that was to wash him clean 
overboard tw destruction. Suddenly, 
through tne murky: smother he discerned 
a slender form crawling aft by the 
weather side of the cabin. “Tommy! 
Tommy!” he called fiercely. 

The lad watched his chance and ran 
to the wheel. Stooping over he sawed 
the captain’s bonds apart with his knife 
and dragged him into the lee of the 
deck-house in time to escape the seething 
flood that swept the deck and smashed 
the grating into the scraps that later 
met the eyes of the mutineers. It was 
not long till the captain’s blood was once 
more circulating, and the warm tingle 
roused him into activity. ‘Where are 
they?” he asked. 

“Tll go and see.” When Tommy came 
back he announced that they were in the 
forepeak. “Go and close the scuttle 
and bolt it,’ commanded the captain, 
“and I’ll fix the door below. Jump!” 

The boy obeyed, and when he returned 
to the cabin the skipper nodded. “You’re 
faithful, Tommy, and you shan’t be sorry. 
Now, we must save the ship if we can.” 

A glance forward filled him with rage. 
“Lubbers!” he roared. ‘“‘They’ve tried to 
heave her to under the stays’ls. Rotten 
canvas, rotten tackle, rotten mast. She’ll 
breach and founder. Tommy, we’ve got 
to get up some steam and get out to 
sea.” 

“Where are we, sir?” asked the boy. 

“Somewhere off the North Head, I 
reckon,” said the skipper grimly. “That’s 
death. No show for young bones under 
that cliff.” 

“I can fire up, sir.” 

‘We'll both do it, Tommy. It’s only an 
odd chance. She may go down any min- 
ute now, and we’ll keep each other com- 
pany.” 

They found the fires low and no 
steam. The two plied the furnace full 
of everything they could lay hands to, 
and when the gauge crawled up to thirty- 
five pounds, the captain started the en- 
gines. “Bust the boiler and stand by,” 
was the laconic order as he swung him- 
self up the ladder. 

Tommy was beginning to enjoy the 
warmth and steady no'se of the engine- 
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room when a hail from the deck came 
to his ears. “Tumble up, lively! S.op 
her, and up with ye!” 

“What is it, sir?” panted Tommy, when 
he reached the deck. 

“We're ashore!” cried the skipper in 
his ear. 

A glance through the murk to leeward 
showed a seething, hissing, thundering 
waste; above its turmoil they heard the 
crash of breakers. 

“We're driving against a dead wall of 
rock. Get up aloft. Main-top, my lad!” 

“The men in the peak!” said the boy 
with a gesture. The captain at first 
seemed hardly to catch the meaning of 
his cry; then he threw up one hand in 
answer and plunged forward. The boy 
was almost up the weather rigging when 
the captain, followed by two men, broke 
out of the forepeak and crossed the lurch- 
ing deck to the fore rigging. They halted, 
obeyed a motion of the skipper, ran aft 
to the main and joined Tommy in the 
little top. Here the four clung speech- 
less while with a swift lurch the foremast 
disappeared. The engineer and seaman 
strained against the quivering maintop- 
mast in agony. 

Suddenly out of the blinding spray 
rose up a sheer wall of blackness and 
silence seemed to smother everything. 
A huge sea picked the Katie up gently, 
and bore her smoothly out of the hideous 
tumble on toward the cliff. The skipper 
let go his grasp with one hand and 
reached up to the boy above him. “Gooa 
bye, Tommy!” he cried. 

The lad looked down and caught the 
one fatherly glance that had ever 
warmed his heart. He felt himself fall- 
ing and called out. A wet branch brushed 
across his face and he clutched at it in 
bewilderment. A second later he swung 
against moist earth and dug his fingers 
into strong sea grass and turned his face 


down away from the wind. 

When he came to himself the captain, 
engineer and sailor were painfully drag- 
ging him up the steep cliff-side. It was 
very dark and the hot odor of fern 
choked him. “Are you hurt?” asked the 
captain, stooping over him. 

“No, sir. How did we get here?” 

“We were tossed against the cliff 
where some trees uappened to be grow- 
ing. We managed it just as you did.” 

“Are we all here?” 

“All safe,” was the reply. 

The morning broke in glorious fresa- 
ness before they made the top of tne 
cliff. There they dropped breathlessly 
on the grass and rested. Below them 
tossed the breakers, a dainty fringe of 
white on the fast deepening blue of the 
sea. Presently the captain rose and 
startel off. “I’m going to the Light- 
house to report,” he said in answer to 
Tommy’s query. 

“Won’t you let these men go first?” 
asked the boy timidly. 

“What!” screamed the captain, turn- 
ing short round. Tommy hung his head 
and wept bitterly. “They’ve been good 
to me, sir,” he sobbed. 

The skipper of the Katie thrust his 
hands into his pockets and whistled. ‘she 
two mutineers stood before him shame- 
faced and in silence. The captain feit 
much injured that he should be expected 
to forego his righteous revenge, and he 
felt, beside, the pinch of the morning air. 
Without warning he burst into laughter. 
“Ye don’t deserve anything at my hands. 
You’ve lost me my ship. That ye’re 
alive now ye may set down to the act of 
God. Go off. I’m mum. Nobody will 
believe me or you anyway.” 

The men shambled away through the 
high ferns and Tommy sat beside the 
skipper and wept because his stomach 
was unfilled. 























Fourth of July at Nome, Alaska 





By JOSEPHINE VRELLE SCROGGS 








“Uncle Sam’s police.” 


E had been having 
the long daylight 
for weeks, and ac- 
companied by so lit- 
tle change that it 
was easy to forget 
the days of the week. 
No wonder that peo- 
ple lost sight of Sunday—no lessening of 
work, no peal of bells, no atmosphere 
of rest. 

The hours slipped by and everything 
drifted into irregularity. The days and 
hours were all mixed up like the people 
in the streets, hodge-podge, hurry-scurry, 
pellmell, no order and couldn’t be. 

Midnight was like high noon—men 
worked twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four, wagons rattled along the street at 


5 








the dogs 
and 
ladies made fashionable calls anywhere 


3 o’clock in the morning, 
howled and screamed continually, 


from 6 p. m. till midnight. It was not 
an unusual sight to see five hundred 
man standing listlessly on the sidewalks 
at 10 or 11 o’clock at night, the planked 
street filled with the motley crowd, loads 
of lumber and coal passing, men leading 
the line of packs en route for the creeks, 
only to be disappointed and return in 
a day or two, to the street scenes of the 
Nome Mining Camp. Nothing has ever 
been seen like it. No mining camp 
was ever established under the same 
conditions that exist at Nome, and 
throughout the extreme Northwest. At 
any time of day one could walk down 
Front street and see the nations of the 
world, foreigners from every portion of 
the globe, and it was a fascinating ex- 
perience to see miners, speculators, gam- 
blers, capitalists, busivess men of the 
town, sight-seers, and all manner of on- 
lookers—many idlers and “dead broke,” 
both men and women. 

To one, a close observer of new places, 
novel scenes and the extraordinary every- 





News from home. 
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where, it afforded a large field for study 
of an extremely interesting character. 

Men had.arrived in Nome to do some- 
thing; the frost still clung to the creeks 
and tundra; they were idle and restless 
—whether to stay or go was the question. 

Men had remained in Nome all winter 
to take advantage of the first early 
opening out of the claims—but to add 
to the long dreary months just passed, 
was the disappointment of the backward 
season, breaking up their plans and cre- 
ating larger expense. 





a month of fevered waiting destroyed 
his enthusiasm, other business invest- 
ments needed his attevtion, and he was 
wasting time at Nome. He sold out 
the complete outfit, and in two days em- 
barked on a South-bound steamer. Time 
was heavy, patience worn, and the 
chances too great and portentious to 
stand waiting on uncertainty. 

With the theatre at night and the sa- 
loons open every hour, there was plenty 
of tawdry glamor, but the crowds wan- 
dered aimlessly along the beach—on 
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The pomp and circumstance of a local fire department. 


Men had stayed at Nome having no 
money to secure passage out. They 
found shelter in the saloons, and prac- 
tically that was au the home they had; 
now, when the summer season had come, 
still there was no work progressing, and 
no opportunity for their long pent-up 
hopes and little encouragement that the 
season would offer anything but disap- 
pointment again. 

A capitalist whom I knew bought an 
extravagant outfit to equip whatever he 
might find of mining enterprise; but 


Front street and anywhere, back to tue 
tundra, as far as boards had been laid 
for a sidewalk. 

There was about an hour between 12 
and 1 o’clock at midnight when it seemed 
there was a faint suggestion of twilight; 
the noise was slightly hushed and the 
whisper of rest was in the air, but be- 
fore one could fall into the first sleep 
Nome was astir again 

In the weird morning mist Snake River 
would appear creeping nearer and nearer, 
the native life on the sand-spit was calm 
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and still and the repose of day under 
conditions wholly unlike anything ever 
seen before, produced a lonesomeness 
almost unbearable; the white light of 
morning touched the peaks, the hills, 
the low tundra, and kissed the sea into 
brilliancy of every changing hue, and half 
the town in slumber every day till nine 
or ten o’clock. 

During June there were but five pleas- 
ant days; constant drizzling rain or fit- 
ful showers and a peculiar penetrating 
dampness indoors would seem to be quite 


The fat man’s race. 


sufficient to produce the depression of 
which everyone is more or less conscious. 

July was spasmodically cold and rainy, 
but patches of sunshine let in bits of 
hope that the real summer had come. 

Fourth of July! Surely, Fourth of July 
at Nome! 

Uncle Sam has forty-five States, he 
can look over into Cuba and all the rest 
—visit Hawaii, and plant the national 
banner on the plains of Luzon. But 
Alaska, so nearly the possession of the 
Frost King, and so truly the territory 


of the United States—to be sure, a little 
out of the regular trend from East to 
West, but faithful and good, and with all 
she has, patriotic. Nome is the capital 
of the Northwest, and Nome must have 
a Fourth of July. 

The day opened with heavy mist on 
the hills and a dense fog in the harbor 
and a volley at the Fort, four miles away, 
and a dozen fire crackers on the water- 
front. 

There was a lively thoroughfare on 
Front street at 9 a. m. No one knew 


whether to carry umbrellas or wear 
furs. We first went to the Fourth and 
carried an umbrella just as we had been 
taught heretofore, but when we saw 
snowflakes in the air we didn’t know 
what to do, but we all went home and 
put on boas, and fur coats, and left 
our umbrellas behind the door. To our 
amazement the snow disappeared, and 
the rain poured. The procession was 
about to start, and the band was in 
handsome trim on Golden Gate hill. We 
all made a rush and the crowd pro- 
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vided itself with both umbrella and furs, 
just in time to see the band turn on 
Front street and hear the bugle of dou- 
ble quick as the military, the civic par- 


senting a grand procession in the strc-ts 

of Nome, twenty-seven hundred miles 

from the west coast of the Republic. 
Patriotism and the flag of our country! 





The band was more harmonious than decorative. 


ade, the G. A. R., the A. B.’s, the Masonic 
Order, the Fire Company, and the whole 
street filled with music and tramping, 
and last of all the school children, pre- 


The throng massed around the grand- 
stand, and between rain and sun, light 
and shade, our hearts beat high with 
honor and pride as we listened to the 




















reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the patriotic speeches and the 
songs, “Star Spangled Banner” and “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee,’ in which all 
joined, and the ring of praise and melody 
made sweet echo in the soul of many, 
both weary and discontented, the cheer- 
ful and not afraid. 

In the late hours of the afternoon there 

was a varied programme ofr games and 
races on Second street, entered upon 
with more than usual pleasure and mer- 
riment. A decided interest was mani- 
fested in the fat men’s race, but the hose 
boys, the tub, the walking match and the 
hurdle, all came in for their share. 
_ Toward six o’clock the sun shed a love- 
ly golden color over the landscape, re- 
flecting high lights on metal and glass, 
and brightening the streets and lining 
the clouds with silver fringe—the clouds 
which had bent low and hung heavy and 
gray through the busy scenes of the 
day. 

The streets now became one gay throng 
and the man from the mines forgot the 
serious problem which had bowed his 
head and filled his heart with care; the 


Fourth of July at Nome, Alaska. 








Where the eagle spreads. 


man who had seen eight months of solid 
winter and nothing to do, left dull, brood- 
ing pain, and for a time the choking 
heaviness was gone; the idler forgot 
his shuffling slowness and moved with 
easy, light tread, the traveler forgot the 
grimy streets and hardened lines, and 
thought it not so bad a place after all: 
and the whole retinue of life for a brief 
hour was changed; incongruities disar- 
peared; everybody loved his neighbor, his 





The hose cart race. 
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load was lighter, the burdens were lifted, 
and the music of petriotism welled in 
the soul. The native and the foreigner, 
the illiterate and the civilized, the Orient 
and the Arctic, breathed one heart-beat 
and lived in one common bond of univer- 
sal brotherhood—that day. 

It was one o’clock at night. The waves 
did not wash up so high on the beach, 
the little pebbles did not roll in tae 
water. It was still, and the shadows of 
purple on the hills were lovelier than 
ever before—a bird swooped low, dip- 
ping the water with her spiny white 


wings, the breeze played across the Spit 
and Belmont Point, the long spires of 
sunlight shot out over the harbor, three 
sails were becalmed far out toward the 
sea. The traffic and din along the 
streets grew fainter and fainter, the peo- 
ple were tired, the wheels were quiet, 
and the patient malamute was asleep at 
his master’s door. 

Rest like a mantle of warmth and 
friendship spread over the city, and the 
Fourth of July at Nome was a memory 
amid other pleasant recollections of the 
past. 





WANDER SONG 


BY CHARLTON LAWRENGE EDHOLM. 


And when it rains and when it pours 
And home so narrow and warm, 

It drives and draws me out of doors 
Right lusty into the storm. 


My pack is light, my mantle gray 
Can hold my riches and me, 

But not my heart; it soars away 
With Swallow joyous and free. 


Hurrah! how fresh the wind and rain, 
Old Wotan laughs in the sky 

Wis big bass voice; I laugh again; 
I feel as if I could fly. 


The setting hen may keep her nest, 
The doves may couple and feed, 
But Swallow, we love freedom best, 
We're not of stable-yard breed! 























The Perils of the Camphor Industry in Formosa 








By FRED 


EW women when in- 
structing their maids to 
be sure not to neglect 
placing a few balls of 
camphor amongst. the 
folds of their furs and 
other exvyensive clothes, 
as security against the 
ravages of the innocent-locoking but de- 
structive little moth, give a thought, or, 
indeed, have any knowledge whatever 
of the source from which the supply of 
that fragrant drug is obtained, and the 
terrible dangers to which its collectors 
are subject. 

Camphor is the product of a species of 
the laurel tree known to the learned as 
the camphora officinarum. It is indige- 





nous to Formosa, an island lying off the 
southeast coast of China 


in longitude 


H. MAJOR 


121.15 to 122.5 east of Greenwich, and 
latitude 21.54 to 25.19 north, and about 
100 miles from the mainland, from which 
it is separated by the Straits of Tokien. 
It was given its name, signifying beauti- 
ful, by the Portuguese in the early part 
of the 17th century. 

Formosa was owned by the Chinese 
for a long time, but passed into the pos- 
session of Japan at the close of the late 
war. This large and comparatively un- 
known island is divided longitudinally 
by a high range of mountains, the ex- 
treme altitude of which is reached by 
Mount Morrison soaring upwards into 
cloudland to a height of 12,000 feet. 

The western portion slopes gentiy 


down into modulating plains inhabited 
by a population of nearly two million 
Chinese engaged in 


the cultivation of 
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sugar and rice; but the mountains and 
more precipitous lands on the east, run- 
ning down to the Pacific Ocean, are oc- 
cupied entirely by various warlike tribes 
of savages, principally descended from 
the Malays, whose only occupations are 
hunting, fishing, and fighting. In the 
latter pursuit they are actuated by their 
natural and inherent love of bloodshed, 
and a desire to acquire the property of 
their enemies, the most coveted being, 
strange to say, their skulls, which are 
prized beyond value as trophies of war, 
and sought for under all circumstances, 
fair or unfair, by the young men, who, 
without such proof of valor, can never 
venture to aspire to the dignity of matri- 
mony. 

It is on the high lands over-run by 


these terrible nordes of head-hunters that 
the extensive forests of laurel which 
supply practically the whole world with 
camphor are found. 

Dating from the year 18$5 the annual 
production has amounted to, in round 
figures, 7,000,000 pounds. China pro- 
duces about 200,000, Japan something 
like 300,000, and Borneo a trifle under 
100,000 pounds per anum. 

Japan has recently enacted laws con- 
verting the trade of Formosa into a Gov- 
ernment monopoly which in addition to 
regulating the output will tend to in- 
troduce a measure of stability in the 
matter of price. 

The Government grants permits to a 
limited number of individuals or com- 
panies to engage in collecting, insists 

















upon the planting of a new tree to 
take the place of each one felled (the 
destruction of the tree being necessary 
in obtaining the gum), purchases the 
entire product of a_ fixed price and 
furnishes soldiers to act as guards to 
the camps. There are at present about 
1,500 of the regular Japanese army on 
this duty, but as tne area to be patrolled 
is very large and difficult to travel, the 
protection is by no means efficient, and 
camps are frequently raided and the 
adventurous members butchered. 

The mode of obtaining camphor is very 
primitive and curious. Usually a hard- 
wood tree is felled, and the trunk hol- 
lowed out into the form of a long trough, 
the bottom of which is covered with a 
thick layer of adhesive clay nearly ap- 
proaching in its qualities the ordinary 
fire clay used in foundries. 

This trough, supported at its extremi- 
ties, is filled with water, and a wood 
fire built beneath it. 

Above, and covering the trough, to 
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which its edges are cemented with clay, 
is a plank perforated with a number of 
round holes, from two to three inches 
in diameter. Over these holes chips of 
camphor wood are piled, each pile being 
cvered with an inverted pot made of 
clay and similar in shape to a common 
tiower pot. 

When the water boils, the steam ris- 
ing through the holes disintegrates the 
cainphor gum from the chips that contain 
it, and the sublimated camphor crystal- 
izes upon the inside of the pots. The 
crude product is then dumped into vats 
furnished with holes for drainage, an! 
beneath, in vessels placed for the pur- 
pose, is gathered a yellow oleaginous fluid 
known to trade as camphor oil, which 
is in great demand in China, being con- 
sidered by the medical faculty to be a 
certain cure for rheumatism, and it is 
also used in America and Europe in eor- 
nection with arts and medicine. 

When drainage is completed the cam- 
rhor and oil are packed in tubs and car- 
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Native huts. 
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ried, s:ung on poles between two men, 
to the chief city and center of trade, 
Tai-wan-foo, there to be delivered to 
the Government offici#\ appointed to re- 
ceive them, and afterwards distributed 
amongst the four quarters of the globe. 

The process of production by the aid 
of such old-time methods is naturally 
slow and tedious, but no doubt in the near 
future various improvements will be in- 
troduced which will greatly facilitate 
the work, for the Japanese are evincing 
a dec. tedly progressive spirit of late, par- 
ticularly in the management of Govern- 
ment business. 

To illustrate the perils that beset those 
engaged in the trade of collecting, we 
cannot do better than describe the fate 
tnat befell a party in 1884. 

This was, of course, before Japan had 
acquired control, but though conditions 
are somewhat better now, the same dan- 
gers exist in a modified form. 

An Englishman named John Bennett, 
in partnership with an American, from 
somewhere in Illinois, by the name of 
Bud Walker, landed at Takao, a town on 
the southwest coast. 

They arrived with all the outfit neces- 
sary to enable them to conduct business 
on a large scale; engaged the services of 
a German named Heinz as a sort of fore- 
man, twenty-two Chinese coolies and a 
cook of the same nationality, and then 
shipped with all their belongings, on 
board a small schooner which they had 
chartered, and bore away to round the 
southern point of the island, with a view 
to making a landing at some convenient 
spot on the east side, which they could 
use as a base for their operations in 
the forests. 

Their better plan would undoubtedly 
have been to strike directly overland from 
Takao, but it transpired that Bennett 
had a notion that not only would they 
obtain better results by exploiting the 
forests on the east, but that they might 
also evade the impositions of the Chin- 
ese officials who collected taxes, by ship- 
ping their produce from that side, as the 
Chinese were particularly chary about 
encroaching upon the domains of the bar- 
barian races who made their homes in 
the intervening highlands. 

It may truly be said that this attempt 


at evasion of taxation was wrong, but 
it must be remembered that at that time 
the Chinese Government farmed out its 
taxes, and the consequences of such a 
policy were most disastrous to the unfor- 
tunate debtors, white men being squeezed 
to the uttermost cent that their business 
would permit of, and the bastinado be- 
ing brought into requisition in the case 
of natives, either Cninese or aborigines. 

Misfortune pursued the expedition 
from the first. 

The schooner (“Colleen Bawn”) was 
caught in a heavy “nor’wester” off the 
South Cape, and the Captain swept over- 
board and lost. 

There was but one other white man 
in the crew, the mate. 

His name was Gilchrist, and by almost 
superhuman efforts he managed to pre- 
serve the craft through the terrific storm, 
repaired damages, and eventually made 
the land, finding convenient anchorage 
and shelter in a small creek. 

A storehouse was built of bamboo and 
thatch, and all the impedimenta landed 
and stored away to the best advantage, 
the schooner being safely moored close 
to the shore. 

Over four months passed before the 
party had, by exploring, fixed upon the 
best route leading to a suitable collec- 
tion of trees to commence work upon. 

The pathway was cleared of under- 


‘growth and other obstructions, and whilst 


Gilchrist and his crew of Malay sailors 
remained on the beach, Bennett and his 
party at the felling camp began opera- 
tions. 

The coolies, under the guidance of 
Heinz, who was the only practical man, 
chopped down the most promising trees 
and converted them into chips, the dis- 
tillation, draining, and packing being 
superintended by Bennett and Walker. 

For nearly three months, during which 
time they had seen no signs of natives, 
although one or other of the white men 
had frequently penetrated several miles 
into the forests hunting for wild boar, 
deer, and other game to supply the camp 
with fresh food, the results of their labors 
were all that could be desired. 

However, one day Heinz took the back 
trail in charge of ten coolies conveying 
five tubs of camphor. 
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The journey to the beach usually took 
about three days, but as this was the 
first time that a party had gone down so 
heavily laden, it was estimated that an- 
other day would be occupied on the road. 

Ten days passed, however, without any 
signs of the absentees, and Bennett, com- 
plaining of Heinz’s delay, sent a coolie 
to hurry him up, there being a consider- 
able quantity of produce ready for trans- 
portation. 

Another week elapsed without word 
from either Heinz or the messenger, who 
had followed him, and the camp became 
alarmed. At length it was decided that 
the whole force should go down to in- 
vestigate the cause of trouble if trouble 
there was; so, fully armed, the two white 
men, with revolvers and Spencer rifles, 
and the coolies with machettes and 
knives, the camp was left behind early 
one morning. 

That night they reached the first camp- 
ing place on the trail, at the foot of a 
majestic fall of water, where they found 
plenty of evidence of Heinz having rested. 
They took comfort from this, and the 
next morning resumed their march in 
better spirits. 

Towards noon they reached a narrow 
canyon where the trees almost met over- 
head, making the pathway very dark. To 
their astonishment they found the path 
strewn with numerous boulders, which 
Walker averred had not been there when 
he had last traversed the route some 
four or five weeks earlier. 

This looked suspicious, but, consoling 
themselves with the idea that they had 
probably been loosened from the over- 
hanging rocks and rolled down during a 
heavy rain storm that had struck the dis- 
trict a few days previously, they exam- 
ined their weapons and entered the pass 
in Indian file, Bennett leading the way, 
followed by the coolies, with Walker 
bringing up the rear. 

They were about half way through the 
defile when without a moment’s warning 
a shower of boulders was hurled upon 
them from above. 

Panic seized the coolies, and not know- 
ing which way to run for safety, they 
huddled together like a lot of sheep, 
two or three of tuem going down under 
the heavy missiles. 


Bennett and Walker fired upwards with 
the hope of hitting some of their invisible 
foes, but in a moment an attack was 
made upon them from the front by fully 
two score of hideously painted savages, 
in a state of nudity except for small blue 
loin cloths and immense head-dresses, 
adorned with feathers and grasses of 
brilliant colors. They were armed witn 
bows and arrows and long broad-bladed 
spears, and after senuing in a flight of ar- 
rows, boldly charged. 

However, they were received with such 
a fusilade from the Spencers and revol- 
vers that they wavered; and, as several 
fell under the fire, turned and fled. 

Bennett and Walker, fearing an attack 
from the rear which would close their 
only avenue of escape, rallied the coolies, 
three of whom had to be carried, and beat 
a retreat, fortunately finding the way 
open. As they left the canyon they were 
followed by their assailants but a judic- 
ious rifle shot once in a while served to 
keep them at a respectful distance. 

Their position now was serious; for 
cut off from the shore and a day’s march 
from their upper camp, they would be 
compelled to stand off their enemies for 
a night in the open country. 

One of the injured coolies was found 
to be dead and tue other two so desper- 
ately hurt that they were utterly help- 
less. Litters were made for these two 
and the little party moved on keeping a 
bright look-out for a shelter which they 
could defend during the approaching 
darkness. 

Providence came to their aid in a 
totally unexpected manner, for, arrived 
at the foot of the waterfall where they 
had passed the previous night, Walker 
whilst bathing a slight wound in his 
ankle happened to discover a small open- 
ing in the rocks over which the cascade 
bounded. 

By the exercise of great care he man- 
aged to cross the slippery rocks and 
found himself at the mouth of a cave 
which receded until its depth was lost 
in darkness. 

He returned to his companions and 
at once a brisk fire was opened upon 
the savages wherever they could be seen; 
he and Bennett even going forward to 
the attack. 
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This action was continued for some 
time, the fiends being gradually driven 
away for they could not face firearms. 
At length a dash was made for the cave 
and the whole party succeeded in en- 
tering. 

All night long they kept a strict watch 
but saw nothing to further alarm them. 
At daylight they cautiously made a sortie, 
and seeing no indications of their foes’ 
proximity, once more took their way to 
the shore. 

In the canyon they found two dead 
savages who from their tattoo marks 
and head-dresses were recognized by the 
coolies to belong to the Hak-Ka tribe, 
one of the fiercest which infest the coun- 
try. 

They pushed on by forced marches and 
eventualiy reached Gilchrist and his men 
in the beach house. It appeared that 
they also had sustained an attack, pre- 
sumably by the same band of Hak-Kas, 
but the house being well barricaded and 
situated in the open where a surprise 
could not be effected as long as a good 
watch was kept, the savages had been 
easily beaten off. -vossibly the assault 
was but a half-hearted affair as the pres- 
ence of the schooner ensured a ready 
means of retreat for the besieged in 
case of necessity, and consequently the 
assailants had little chance of ob- 
taining the much-desired skulls. They 
also were probably aware that there was 


no camphor in the hut, and judged that 
the available loot was not worth tue loss 
of life which a victory would have en- 
tailed. 

Gilchrist had no news to give of Heinz 
or the other missing men, and it was 
decided that a search should be insti- 
tuted. During the next two or three 
weeks several attempts were made to 
reach the abandoned camp, but the trail 
was in the hands of too strong a force to 
break through, and as it seemed certain 
that the camp had by that time been 
cleaned out, and no trace could be found 
of Heinz and his coolies, it was agreed 
that there was nothing for it but to em- 
bark again. 

This was done, and upon arrival at 
Tai-Wan-Foo our expedition was at once 
organized to make the journey over- 
land. 

As expected, the camp was found to 
have been most effectively looted, and 


‘nothing more was ever heard of Heinz 


and the others whose polished skulls 
most likely now adorn the huts of some 
of the dreaded Hak-Ka tribe. 

Such being the risk, even at present 
day, attached to collecting camphor, it 
need not be wondered at that the price 
is high, and ladies should remember this. 
when they lift their eyebrows at being 
asked a few cents extra for the two or 
three small balls which they require to 
throw into their bureau drawers. 
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ES,” said Long 
Ike, bullwhacker, 
with a queer laugh, 
as we lay beside 
the camp fire down 
in the Platte bot- 
tom below Denver. 
“I was a tenderfoot 
onct, me, looking as I do.” Yet at the mo- 
ment no man between Maine and Califor- 
nia could have looked less like a tender- 
foot than this hardy frontiersman who 
had crossed the Great Plains not less 
than a dozen times with his freight 
teams. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “I was a tenderfoot 
onct, and right thar’s the proof of it;” 
and at the world he shoved forward a 
big, misshapen boot innocent of black- 
ing or grease. “Thar’s nothing but a 
wad of cotton batten inside that ‘ar, 
where three of my best toes had orter 
be. Froze ’em off, I did, in ’59, some- 
wheres in between the Smoky Hill Fork 
and the Platte River. You bet my feet 
was tender enough then. 

“It was when the Pike’s Peak excite- 
ment broke out, and folks were in such 
a blamed hurry to get out here that they 
some of ’em actually piled their truck 
on to hand carts and shoved ’em the 
whole five hundred miles from the Stats. 
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But I didn’t care about pushing no hand 
cart, me; so I paid a feller as had a bull- 
team fifteen dollars to tote my outfit 
along for me, and I jes’ hoofed it alonz- 
side. We come the Smoky Hill route, 
and, of course, like the rest of the pil- 
grims, we had to burn buffalo chips for 
our camp fire. Every night when we 
made camp I used to take a gunny bag 
and skip around and pick up all the dry 
chips I could find, for it was late in the 
fall and the nights was getting mortal 
cold. 

“One night we made a dry camp ina 
place where cuips was scarce, and I 
wandered off a goodish way hunting for 
‘em. It had grown plump dark when I’d 
filled the bag and turned to strike out 
for camp. I had started out south from 
the road, and all the time I was hunting 
for chips I kept in my mind as how due 
north was the bee-line direction that I’d 
orter take to get back to camp—least- 
wise, that’s what.I thought. But after 
Y turned for home I walked for hours, 
and nary sign of camp could I see. at 
last I was clean give out, so I struck a 
match and lit a fire with my bag of chips 
and lay by it till dawn. I felt sure that 
come daylight I’d find the wagon again 
easy enough. 

“Daylight come, and I hunted for that 
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wagon, but nary wagon! I still kept on 
working northwards, thinking that I was 
bound to cut the wheel-tracks some- 
wheres; but nary wheel-track! I was 
lost—that’s what I was. I tell you it’s 
an awful thing to have happen to a man 
out on them sreat plains. Lost men 
have gone raving mad in a few nours, 
and have been found by their friends 
(if they were lucky) when they’d stripped 
themselves stark naked and were run- 
ning round in circles swearing that the 
sun had got into the wrong part of the 
sky. Them as weren’t found had their 
bones picked by the coyotes. 

“But I wasn’t going to let myself get 
turned round in no such crazy way, and 
I swore to keep a firm grip on myself. 
I aone it, too; I told myself that the roal 
lay north of me and north I would go; I 
wouldn’t allow myself to see that I must 
have crossed the road in the dark night 
without knowing it, so that every mile 
as I walked northwards looking for it 
I was leaving it further and further be- 
hind. y 

“Wal, the second night I was plump 
give out, and I was starving. But I still 
had matches, and I made a fire of chips 
to sleep by. I hadn’t no gun, no sort of 
wepping ’cept an old butcher knife. I 
dug grass roots with that and I chewed 
all the next day on them, but buffalo 
grass roots ain’t what you mignt call 
nourishing. 

“T never could tell how many days I 
went on like that; fact is, I must have 
grown light-headed. I found water 
many times, for all over the plains the 
traveling buffalo herds have made regu- 
lar big highways to their watering places, 
and as often as I’d strike one of them big 
buffalo roads I’d follow it along and 
swear to myself that it was the very 
same wagon road as I’d lost, and that the 
hoof marks I see in it was the tracks 
of our work bulls. Of course thar was 
no wheel to be seen, but I made myself 
believe as thar was; and I travelkd, 
hard as I could go, along them roads, 
like I was loony. But all the same them 
buffalo roads took me to water every 
time. I wore my butcher knife down to 
a miserable half-inch stump digging for 
grass roots. It was ‘root little hog or die’ 
for me, I can tell you, but though I was 


everlastingly rooting for all I was worth, 
I most nigh died. 

“At last my stock of matches give out, 
and then I thought I was bound to die 
sure. In fact, I guess I wanted to die, 
but I didn’t; I wrastled on still, some- 
how, but the second night, as I had no 
fire, I froze three of my toes. Scott! but 
that night was cold; it got into the mar- 
row of my bones, till I was crazy after 
something richer than grass roots—some- 
thing as would warm me, and then first 
thing next morning I came upon a prai- 
rie-dog town. 

“If I'd only had a revolver! But it was 
no use wishing. Lame as I was I ran 
here after them and I ran there, trying 
to catch ’em with my hands, but of course 
every time just before I got to the hole 
the dog popped down it out of sight. At 
last I fell from weakness—I was plump 
petered out and I lay where I fell, as 
still as a log. It happened that I lay 
close to the hole of the last dog that I 
chivied. I dunno now long I laid thar— 
mebbe an hour. And as I lay I heered 
the dogs begin to come out of the other 
holes near me and go to sqeaking again. 
They was mad at me lying thar. And 
then I heered a rustling of little feet, 
and here was the dog as owned the hole 
by which I lay coming up to inspect. I 
dunno how I done it, but sudden like I 
darted my hand out and I grabbed him. 

“Scott! but how that pesky critter bit 
me; bit my fingers to the bone, he did. 
But I squeezed the life out of him in half 
a jiff, and I opened him with my stump 
of a butcher knife, and I eat him thar 
raw, blood, insides and all. I felt strong- 
er then, and got up to take a look round, 
and the next thing I knowed here was 
three of them big gray buffalo wolves 
awatching me. I see suthin’ else, too; 
far away. I see some black specks that 
I jes’ swore to myself was our work- 
bulls, grazing. 

“ ‘Saved,’ I called out. ‘Thanks be! 
I’m saved at last,’ and I started for ’em. 
Would you believe it? Them wolves 
come sneaking after me! They smelt 
the blood of the prairie dog on me, ard 
suspicioned that I was wounded! 
’Course they came along pretty cautious, 
for I might have been a hunter with a 
gun for ail they knowed, but they was 
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smart enough to spot that I was walking 
powerful weak, and they followed me. 
“Wal! I walked and walked till I could 
see them black specks as plain as I see 
you, and then you can bet your life they 
warn’t no work-bulls; they was nothing 
but buffalo. Truth to tell, I knowed as 
much before, but when a man’s more’n 
half mad he plays it on himself that 
things ain’t what they rightly are. And 
so I went on playing with myself even 
after I knowed. I set myself to still 
hunt ’em—played it that I was a profes- 
sional buffalo hunter who was going to 
shoot a fat cow for meat. Them wolves 
sneaked off again when they saw me go 
to playing hunter so earnest-like, and I 
guess they concluded to look out for a 
calf for themselves. Likely they told 
themselves that fat buffalo calf was 
sweeter than man-meat any day. As for 
me, you bet you, I still-hunted them buf- 
falo good. I got down-wind of ’em, and 
I crept and crawled till I got within a 
hundred yards, and then I put up my 
head, holding my butcher knife like it 




















“| lay where | fell, as a log.” 
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was a pistol, and I drew a bead on one 
of ’em, squinting along the back of it 
same as if it had sights. Loony, yes; 
you bet I was loony, and it was enough 
to make any man loony to see a thousand 
of them critters stomping around and 
each last one of them carrying a thousand 
pounds of good fat fall meat, and me 
there starving in the midst of plenty. 

“But as they stomped around | seen 
something else with the buffalo that made 
my heart give a jump. It was a great 
big red steer with short curly horns. He 
was for all the world the exact spirit’ 
an’ image of old Dave, a big wheel-ox 
that my daddy owned. I watched him 
and I seen he moved round amongst the 
buffalo sort of friendly like. They 
*peared to be used to him and didn’t 
mind him one bit. 

“I tumbled to it at once as he was jes’ 
a stray work-bull as had got lost from 
somebody’s bull-team crossing the plains 
and had took up with the buffalo for 
company. So next thing I give up being 
a buffalo hunter and let on to myself 
instead that I was a bullwhacker, piayed 
it as how this ox really was my daddy’s 
old Dave, played it as how he’d got lost 
on the plains came as me, and now here 
was the pair of us met together again. 
We wasn’t a very well matched pair, 
though, for I was skin poor and Dave 
was rolling fat on buffalo grass. But you 
can’t fatten no bullwhacker on buffalo 
grass roots. 

“Just as I was thinking this, Dave, for 
I was grown so childish I did really call 
him that to myself, put up his great 
broad face, and he seen me at once. The 
buffalo hadn’t taken no notice of me, but 
cattle has a heap better sight than buf- 
falo. And he looked and he looked, and 
he began to walk my way slowly; you 
bet, cattle air mighty inquisitive critters. 
I lay right still, and Dave came slouch- 
ing along just like any other old work- 
bull; up he came, holding his head high 
till I could see the big, fleshy nose of him 
snuffing to smell what I was. 

“When he got close. ‘Whoa-a, Dave,’ 
says I, talking to him very soft; and then 
I kept on talking quietly to him, buil- 
whacker’s talk. He knowed what it was, 
you bet, and it reminded him of old 
times, and he stood thar patiently listen- 


























ing to my chin music. Then I got up, 
allers very quiet, and keeping him be- 
twixt me and the buffalo, I went gentiy 
up to him. He stood like a lamb. My 
old dad’s Dave was the quietest old 
wheel-ox ever you see, and this Dave was 
jes’ the same. 

“*Woo-haw, Dave,’ says I, ‘woo-come”; 
and at the word you should have seen 
him swing around ‘haw,’ for all the world 
as if he was turning the piough at the 
end of the furrow. I made him come 
haw two or three times, and he minded 
my voice every time. Then I stepped 
alongside of him, and laid my hand on 
his vack. He started at that and made 
as if to run off. ‘Yay-ee-ee,’ says I, 
warningly, and he stopped as obedient 
as you please. I got my hand on him 
again and handled him all over, and ue 
stood like a lamb. 

“But the taste of that prairie dog was 
in my mouth still, and it made me rave- 
nous for meat. You’ll scarce believe it, 
but the very first thing I done, I felt 
for his jugular, and I got out my butcher 
knife and set the stub point of it against 
the vein and tried to cut in. Lord love 
you! that stub of a butcher knife 
woudn’t no more’n jes’ scratch Dave’s 
thick hide; but he felt the scratch of it, 
and he let a little bawl out of him and 
jumped away from me sideways. 

“And as soon as he bawled the buffalo 
heard him and looked up and some on 
’em seen me, and the next moment they 
was scooting off acrost the prairie lick- 
ity-split as tight as they could send. 
They’d been hunted enough to know 
what the sight of a man meant. 

“Dave he starts to run after ’em, but 
‘Yay-ee-ee’ shouts I to him again, not 
soft this time, but loud and angry. He 
stopped. I ran to his head and ham- 
mered him over the nose with the handle 
of the butcher knife. ‘Back there,’ I says 
to him. ‘Git back.’ I believe he thought 
he had the old ox-yoke on his neck al- 
ready; anyway he backed—old use and 
wont was too much for him when he 
heard a man’s voice. I kept him there 
woo-hawing and backing as if we was 
working a log-wagon in thick lumber 


till them buffalo was miles away, clean 
out of sight and hearing. Then I starts 
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out to drive Dave north and find that 
road. For I still thought it was north 
I'd got to go. 

“Lord! but if I was to talk for a week 
I never could make you understand what 
company that steer was to me. I hoofed 
it alongside him all day; we got that 
friendly that I held on to his tail at last 
and let him tow me same as if I was 
hanging on to the back of a wagon. I 
believe I could have rid on his back if 
I’d bin strong enough to climb on. I 
stopped one or two hours to dig grass 
roots in the afternoon, and Dave jes’ 
grazed around. 

“Come night I feared as I’d lose my 
companion, so I made him lay down, and 
we was that familiar by then that ne let 
me lay down beside him right up agin 
his back. Scott! but that was bully. 
Dave’s warm body kept me warmer’n a 
fire. I didn’t freeze no more toes that 
night, tho’ of course, like all cattle, Dave 
had to get up for a couple of hours in 
the middle of the night and feed awhile 
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before he’d lay down again and chew 
his cud. But I walked round with him 
in the dark while he fed, standing just 
to leeward of him, so he’d kind of act 
as a wind break and keep the wind off 
me. And then when he laid down after 
midnight I cuddled up to his warm side 
a second time. I’d have froze sure but 
for him. He jes’ saved my life, and I 
knowed it. 

“Four days and four nights I wandered 
round with that ox, working north all 
the time and living on grass roots, for I 
couldn’t catch no more prairie dogs. 

“And then on the fourth day I chanced 
upon a lady. Oh, yes, you kin look sur- 
prised, but that’s what she was—a reg’:ar 
lady, young, handsome, and high-toned, 
if she was only a girl of fifteen, all by 
herself out in the middle of the puains. 
Nor she wasn’t lost there, neither. She 
was quite at home, only she was jes’ 
quietly taking a little scoot around, rid- 
ing on a fine American horse with a fine 
new lady’s saddle cinched on his back. 
Soon as she saw me with Dave she loped 
up to us. 

“*Morning, mister,’ says she when she 
got pretty close, ‘seen any more stray 
work cattle around?” ‘ 

“No, miss,’ says I; ‘I don’t seem to 
have seed no cattle ’cept this ox, not for 
about a year and a half.’ And with that 
I laffed right out, for I was plump light- 
headed. 

“She looked me all over from head to 
foot. She was jes’ as rosy as an apple 
and as sassy as a jay-bird. 

“*Why, whar you bin so long?’ says 
she. ‘You do look mighty peaked. D’ 
you belong to one of them busted outfits 
going back from Pike’s Peak?’ and with 
that she laffed right out, too. 

“There was heaps of fellers that year 
as started out with ‘Pike’s Peak or Bust’ 
painted big on their wagon covers, and 
a lot of ’em when they got thar soured 
on the whole show and wrote ‘Busted’ 
instead, and turned and lit out for home. 

“No, miss,’ says I; ‘I’m about busted 
but I’m not going back. I’m going to 
Pike’s Peak.’ I felt kind of nettled by 
her laugh. ‘But can you tell me, miss,’ 
says I, ‘wharabouts the Smoky Hill road 
is? I’ve been looking for it quite a while, 
but I don’t quite seem to find it.’ 


“Why, pore man,’ says she, her eyes 
growing pitiful, and ske looking at me 
harder’n ever, ‘I do believe you’ve bin 
lost. Why, the Smoky Hill Fork’s hun- 
dreds of miles away from here. Yan- 
der’s the Platte jes’ beyond that bluff, 
and Major. Beech—he’s my pa—he’s 
camped down there with his wagon train. 
We’ve lost one of our best steers, and we 
thought as some of them busted outfits 
of returning emigrants had bin and 
stolen it. He’s gone down the Platte 
road to try and overtake ’em.’ Then she 
looked hard at Dave and began to ask 
questions. 

“*What steer’s that you’re driving thar 
anyway? Whose team does he belong to?’ 

“*Belongs to me, miss,’ says I, ‘but I 
ain’t aworking of him. I’ve just got him 
along for a kind of pet, something to 
talk to and keep me warm 0’ nights.’ 

“She looked at me as if I had got six 
heads; nor I don’t wonder if she thought 
I was loony. 

“*T gather as how you didn’t come up 
the Platte, then,’ she says suspiciously. 

“No, miss,’ says I; ‘I’ve come out over 
the Smoky Hill route. It’s kind of acci- 
dental, as I took this little pasear across 
to the Platte. And I’m traveling light, 
you see.’ 

“*What!’ she cries, ‘you’re alone? 
You’ve got no outfit? You’ve come all 
that way with no blankets and no food? 

“*Yes, miss,’ says I; ‘I’ve had some 
food. I’ve eaten a whole prairie dog. 
And I’ve dug grass roots mostly. But I 
feel as if it was a year since I had a 
square meal.’ 

“‘*Pore man!’ says she, softly, and I 
swear she looked as if she was going to 
cry. ‘You must come right down to our 
camp and let me give you some food,’ 
she says, ‘and Major Beech shall fix you 
up the best way he can.’ 

“Lord! but how good Miss Sally Beech 
did fix me! She had some buffalo meat 
astewing over the fire, and I begged and 
prayed of her to let me have a full meal 
of it—prayed for it till I cried, I did— 
but ’twan’t no use; she was rocky, she 
was, and nary morsel of solid meat aid 
I get at first. Broth she gave me, and 


only three spoonfuls at a time of that, 
but she sat there all day long and give 
me my three spoonfuls every few min- 
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utes till by evening I began to feel a 
heap better. 

“Major Beech came back after a while. 
He’d overtaken the train of returning 
emigrants, but. he hadn’t found his 
strayed work-bull with them, and one of 
his own bullwhackers who’d been looking 
for tracks while Major Beech was gone 
swore as he’d trailed the lost bull down 
to the Platte, and he must have gone in 
and got swallowed up in a quicksand. 
Thar’s quicksand in the bed of the Platte 
that’ll swallow a horse or a steer right 
out of sight in five minutes. 

“But I loaned Dave to the Major to 
work instead of him, and they hauled me 
to Denver in one of his wagons and the 
doctor thar cut off tnem three toes I’d 
froze and said I was powerful lucky to 
save the foot. But it’s a good useful 
foot still to stump alongside a bull team 
on. 

“T never found the feller as had my out- 
fit on his wagon; when I got lost I reckon 
he must have put me down as died in- 
testate, and appointed himself executor 
and heir-at-law to the hull lot of it. Any- 
way I never seen no more of him or of 
my property. But I froze to Dave. Ma- 
jor Beech ’ud have bought him of me, 
but I wouldn’t sell him. However, I 
took a job at pull-whacking for the Ma- 
jor myself, and the upshot of it was that 
I became his wagon boss and ended by 
buying his bull train off him, and now 
I’m running it on my own account. 

“I’ve got old Dave still, too. He don’t 
do no work, the old sinner, but jes’ 
loafs round.” 
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“Why, thar he is now,” cried Ike’s 
chum, who was lying smoking beside the 
fire. “Blamed if I don’t think he allus 
hears when you get to gassing about 
him.” 

Ike sprang up, went to his wagon, and 
putting his hand inside brought out a 
fistful of salt. 

“Woo-come, Dave,” said he, ‘“woo- 
come!” and a big, red steer advanced 
half snyly into the firelight, breathing 
deep and loud, as he thrust forward his 
broad, upturned face, his fleshy lips 
working with anticipation. 

Ike held out the salt, and the great 
tongue eagerly licked it off his master’s 
hand. 

“Tame as a little dog,’ said Ike’s 
chum to me with a laugh, as she lazily 
rolled his huge length over to watch the 
performance. “Of all the gaul-derned 
pets for a bull-whacker to keep! But 
thar! Ike owes him something for sav- 
ing the rest of them toes.” 

“I owe him for more’n that,” Ike flung 
back at him over his shoulder as he 
scratched the curly front of the big steer. 
“Hark now!” from a tent benind the 
wagon the wail of a lusty infant demand- 
ing sustenance from nature’s fount broke 
upon the night air, at which sound the 
bronzed face of Ike broadened into a con- 
scious grin of pride. 

“We call him young Dave,” he said to 
me with a nod towards the origin of tne 
sound. “Reason enough, too; Miss Sally’s 
bin Mrs. Ike any time these two years, 
but we owe the honor of the first intro- 
duction to Old Dave.” 
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OWN on the San 
Cristobal road was 
the habitation of old 
Mother Harney. The 
house, half cottage, 
half store, was placed 
a hundred yards or 
so back from. the 
highway, and a clump of mazanitas 
reared their reddish stems and dust-cov- 
ered leaves at the back. It was to this 
humble emporium that the Mexicans in 
the vicinity came for their supplies of 
dried peppers, frijoles, onions, needles, 
thread, and other small articles of do- 
mestic economy. Occasionally a tourist 
halted for a glass of water or a bit of 
lunch, but such visitors were few. To 
the abode of Mother Harney came one 
day a ragged boy. Jose was the son of 
a low caste Mexican, and his mother was 
of mixed blood, the Indian predominating. 
The boy had been sent to shift for him- 
self, and was sick from exposure and bad 
food. Though Mother Harney was dis- 
trustful of strays, she took pity on Jose. 
She hated men, but this was only a boy. 
“Ye may stay out there,” said she, in- 
dicating an out-house, where the burro 
and a family of chickens had their anode. 
“| have no room inside, but I will tend 
ye and feed ye, and when ye are strong 
enough ye can market my eggs.” 








And Jose thought this was better than 
the chapparal. Faithfully did Mother 
Harney care for the sick boy till he grew 
strong and well again, though never did 
she allow him to enter the house. Once 
a week the boy rode the burro to the 
neighboring town with the eggs, pring- 
ing the few silver pieces received for 
them home to Mother Harney, who 
praised his punctuality and honesty. Once 
when he returned the old woman was not 
outside to receive the money, and he 
started to enter the house, but she met 
him at the door, 

“Ye’r not to come in, Jose, me bye; I 
told. ye that before; ye’r place is there,” 
pointing to the ramshackle stable. It 
had never occurred to his slow intellect 
that Mother Harney must have some 
strong reason for excluding him from 
the house, but now the thought took lodg- 
ment beneath his straggling mat of 
black hair, that the old woman had a se- 
cret she did not wish him to share. And 
he resented this banishment, though to 
be sure Mother Harney was kind, bar- 
ring now and then a curse flung at him 
when he was careless and broke an egg. 

“Why does she keep me out?” solilo- 
quized the Mexican boy. “Has mamma 
got a nest egg there she doesn’t wish me 
to see?” 

And so, Mexican-like, the boy waited 

















and watched; and, one day, when she 
supposed him away on the hill snaring 
ground squirrels, he crept through the 
clump of trees, and looking through a cre- 
vice in the back wall of the cottage, saw 
Mother Harney counting something, and 
it was not eggs she fingered. Jose’s 
eyes were big with wonder as he glued 
them to the crack, for he saw silver and 
gold, too. Not the few pieces of white 
money he had brought from town the 
day before, but many large and small 
pieces of yellow coin! Once the old 
woman looked up as he trod upon a 
crackling weed, but shortly after resumed 
her occupation. He sought his shed 
again, and later Mother Harney brought 
his supper. Jose suppressed his excite- 
ment as best he could, his part Indian 
ancestry standing him in good stead, but 
the quick-witted old woman had her sus- 
picions.. A flush or a look as she ques- 
tioned him made her eye him keenly. 

“And how many squirrels did you take 
the day, Jose?” she asked. 

Jose remarked that the squirrels were 
getting scarcer on the hillside. 

“Tut, tut,” said Mother Harney; “there 
are more further off, and I think it’s yer- 
self may be seeking thim to-morrow. Ye 
are strong again, and ranch boys are 
wanted for the fruit crop.” 

So next day, with some of the frijoles 
in a handkerchief and a piece of silver 
in his pocket, Jose started for the fruit 
country. 

At a ranch several miles up the valley 
men were busy gathering the oranges, 
and among them was Ramon. He was a 
snake-eyed son of the soil, with Indian 
blood in his veins and a livid scar on his 
left cheek. He worked but seldom, but 
was lured by the promise of higher wages 
than those usually paid, for help was 
scarce that year and the Mexican wanted 
money for mescal. For this he would 
barter his soul. ‘l'o the foreman that day 
came a boy in search of work. He was 
taken on—any help was desirable—and 
through the long, hot days they, the man 
and the boy, worked side by side. 

Jose thought often of the woman who 
had befriended him, and of the golden 
store he had surreptitiously seen her 
gloating over, and one day he told his 
fellow workman of what he had seen. 
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That night Ramon asked the boss for 
his wages and left the ranch. 

The sun beat pitilessly upon the road 
leading to the San Cristobal Valley, but 
the lone pedestrian with the scar on 
his left cheek heeded it but little as ue 
plodded on through the dust. One 
thought had taken possession of his half- 
creature brain, and that was of barrels 
of mescal. He turned off from the road 
after a little while, and sought the bed of 
a stream that was dignified by the name 
of river in the rainy season. A tiny rivu- 
let still crept through it, half smothered 
by rushes of bamboo-like strength, and 
water cress that flourished in luxuriance. 
The waytfarer sat down and cooled his feet 
in the stream, thinking busily. The big 
rushes had given him an idea. From his 
ragged coat he took a razor, that was 
nicked near the haft, and with it cut one 
of the rushes. Then he found a flat 
stone and proceeded to hone the razor 
at the point, till with much labor and in- 
finite patience he brought the tool to tue 
resemblance of a spear, minus the barb. 
From his broken shoe he took a rawhide 
string, and, breaking the razor from the 
handle, fastened it to the end of the rush. 
He pushed the improvised weapon into 
the soil to test its strength, added some 
finishing touches to the blade with the 
stone, and lay down to rest. 

As though loth to cease its parching 
sheen, the sun lazily sank behind a brown 
hillock, and Ramon came out on the val- 
ley road and walked toward the tienda 
of Mother Harney. Reaching the porch 
in front he was met by the old woman. 
Ramon made known his wants; he would ° 
buy some beans for his evening meal, a 
few cents worth would suffice. Mother 
Harney saw naught but a prospective cus- 
tomer in the poorly-dressed Mexican, and 
gave no notice to the rush he carried, 
about the top of which he had wrapped 
an old handkerchief. Behind a little 
counter she kept the store of beans, and 
thither she went to procure them, Ramon 
following. She stooped to open the box, 
and her broad back was presented to 
the waiting Mexican. Quick as the snap 
of the Gila monster of his native desert, 
he lunged the razor blade straight be- 
tween the shoulders of Mother Harney, 
and again and again the terrible weapon 















found lodgment in her body. 
scarcely a groan she fell, turning on her 
left side, her eyes bulgfng from their 





There were high goings on. 


Ramon at once began to ransack the 
house for the treasure he was sure was 
¥irst the till was tried. 
That yielded a few silver coins. 


secreted there. 


Monthly. 


and sacks he overturned, breaking some 
and scattering their contents over the 
floor. In feverish haste he stripped the 
shelves, for though late, a customer might 








appear. Spying an old fashioned bureau 
he dragged open the drawers, and after 
much searching a bag of gold met his 
view. Here was money at last, and mes- 
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cal would be his! If he had looked fur- 
ther he would have found a larger amount 
beneath the slab of the old fire-place, but 
the Mexican had never seen so much gold 
in his life, and felt that oe possessed 
the wealth of Golconda. Besides, he 
could not meet the eyes that glared at 
him when he came inrange. They stared 
fixedly around the end of the counter, 
and these lifeless orbs, aided by the 
murderer’s superstition saved the main 
treasure from his avaricious grasp. He 
tossed the bag in his hand, found « 
quite heavy, took a drink from a black 
bottle he found cn a shelf, and left the 
scene of his awful deed. 

The southern moon rose round, and its 
rays stole into the open door. A coyote 
howled in the open, and a night bird 
stirred the leaves of the manzanitas. The 
moon rose higher still, at last lighting 
up the face of the dead woman, and 
glinted upon a stream of blood that crept 
across the floor; and some sorcery in 
the moon’s rays turned the livid stream 
into the color of mescal. 


There were high goings on in Old 


Town, by which name the Spanish part 
of the Southern city was designated, and 
tne inhabitants were telling each other 
of the fabulous amounts of money spent 
by Ramon, who had never been burdened 
with cash, and was formerly refused 
credit by all the dispensers of liquid 


refreshments in the place. And Ramon 
not only drank mescal in killing quan- 
tities, but at times of great hilarity 
swilled the champagne of the Gringo. 
The orange crop had been harvested, 
and Jose returned to Old Town, and of 
course encountered Ramon. Soon the 
boy was told the gossip of Ramon’s ex- 
pensive habits, and a chill went through 
his heart. He felt that something had 
happened, he dared not think what. That 
night the Mexican was drunk as usual, 
and the boy led him to talk of the lonely 
woman who kept the store on the San 
Cristobal road. Ramon seemed fascin- 
ated by the subject, and needed little 
encouragement to talk. In maudlin ut- 
terance he spoke of the tale of wealth the 
boy brought him. How easy it would be, 
he said, to despoil her of her savings. 
A couple of thrusts with a good knife, 


and she could never tell. Jose was hor- 
rifled by this drunken babble, and 
shrunk away from his companion. Two 
days before, a ranch hand, passing the 
lonely house, had discovered the crime 
and brought the story to the authorities. 
The sheriff had gone to the place at 
once where everything was found as 
Ramon had left it, but of the murderer 
not a clue. The ranch hand coull not 
refrain from talking of what he had seen, 
and soon the town rung with the news 
of the murder. That night Ramon was 
missing from his accustomed haunts. 
Over the heart of the Mexican boy 
swept a great wave of remorse; for 
though he dared not tell it, he knew it 
was he who had set the murderer on tne 
track of the poor Irish woman, and the 
pangs became keener when he recalled 
her kindnesses toward him. He meant 
her no ill to be sure, but it was his hand, 
or rather his heedless tongue that had 
struck her down, and he wished he had 
been born dumb. Meanwhile the officers 
had their attention called to Ramon’s 
expenditure of money and his sudden 
flitting, and by no very abstruse course 
of reasoning, concluded he was the man 
wanted. A search of the premises brought 
to light the money secreted in the fre 
place, but the weapon with which the 
deed had been done could not be found. 
The sheriff and his men hunted for 
Ramon for a week, but without avail. He 
was last seen in Pedro Estudillo’s drink- 
ing place, which he had left practically 
sober, and here the trail seemed to end. 
During this time Jose became morose 
with brooding, and took to making lone 
trips to the house of Mother Harney. 
Why did not the officers find Ramon he 
wondered. With all the machinery of 
the law at their command they should 
easily run down this ignorant murderer. 
Then he remembered that the weapon 
with which Mother Harney had been 
killed had never been found, and he began 
a search for it. Adopting the tactics of 
the trained hunting dog he ranged from 
the roadway a hundred yards up and 
down, all the time drawing nearer to 
the house, his keen eyes surveying every 
inch of the ground. Not a bush was 
left undisturbed, not a squirrel hole did 
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he leave unexplored. And as he hunted 
an intense feeling of revenge took pos- 
session of him, and bitter hatred of tLe 
vagabond who had taken the life of one 
who had beu.ended him. All the long 
afternoon he searched, ever with his 
eyes on the ground, till becoming tired 
he raised his head, his gaze by chance 
being directed toward the manzanita 
trees at the back of the house, and 
there, lodged in the branches of one of 
the trees, and shining as a vagrant sun- 
beam struck the blade, was the weapon 
he sought. 

Southward on the mesa, over the line 
where papers of requisition are a re- 
quired formality, lay the squalid village 
of Santa Ysabel. It was to this place 
that Ramon had fled, for he had relatives 
in that vicinity who might warn him in 
case a law officer from the States made 
his advent in the neighborhood. Besides 
an ancient flame of his kept a liquor store 
on the outskirts of the town, and as the 
money was nearly gone he could obtain 
supplies of the mescal god for the sake 
of old times, if need be. He camped in 
the hills, where he pretended to be pros- 
pecting for silver, some old workings, 
relics of the Spanish days, lending cred- 
ence to his story of mineral hunting. He 
would not sleep in the hacienda for 
fear of surprise, and he also knew that 
the officers from above sometimes man- 
aged to get the man they wanted across 
the line without applying to the circum- 
locution office of the Mexican Govern- 
ment for extradition papers. And so he 
slept in the open and drank mescal; and 
though conscience troubled him but little, 
something else did, and that was the 
staring eyes, which caused him to drink 
more, for sometimes the mescal ren- 
dered him oblivious to them. 

There had been no rain that season, 
and only the leaves of the cactus showed 
green against the brown. The sun lay 
sweltering on the alkaline earth, and 
the stones in the hillside were blister- 
ing to the touch. The rattlesnakes were 
coiled in heaps among the rocks. and 
even the hairy tarantulas kept their cellis. 
At night the air became somewhat cooler 
as the trades from the Pacific came 
sweeping over the land, and it was then 


that Jose traveled. Six nights he had 
tramped on his way, carrying his small 
store of belongings tied in a handker- 
chief slung across his shoulder on a rush 
stick, and at one end of the stick was a 
razor blade with a nick near the haft. 
Though his clothes were ragged and his 
shoes so badly broken that his feet were 
bleeding at times from contact with the 
sharp stones, he kept on his way un- 
flinchingly, southward, ever southward. 
On the seventh morning, as the sun be- 
gan to paint the eastern hills, he came in 
sight of Santa Ysabel, and asked for food 
at a tumbledown house that had a drink- 
ing sign displayed before it. The nostess 
who was gathering fuel in the yard, said 
she would give him some breakfast if he 
would dress a couple of chickens whose 
beheaded bodies lay beside the kitchen 
door. To this he agreed, and proved 
himself so dexterous at the task assigned 
him that he was soon high in the good 
graces of the broad-sided Mexican 
woman. In their talks at the ranch 
Ramon had boasted of his old-time inti- 
macy with the hostess of the Flor d’Es- 
pagne, so after breakfast he began in a 
roundabout way to make enquiries. Tue 
fat woman was cautious in her replies 
at first, for though she did not know the 
exact reason for Ramon’s presence in 
the neighborhood, from her past knowl- 
edge of the man she suspected that an 
offense against the laws of the states had 
driven him across the line. 

Jose hinted that the Mexican had got 
into some trouble of a trivial kind, an 
affair with a girl, he believed it was, but 
that he was an old friend of Ramon’s, and 
wished to see him in order to relieve 
his mind of any anticipation of trouble 
on that score. The worthy hostess 
showed a feeling of pique when Jose re- 
ferred to the trouble with a gir!, and it 
was this feeling, aided by the confidence 
she felt in a boy who could dress 
chickens so well, that prompted her .o 
tell him of Ramon’s whereabouts. The 
good-for-naught could be found out in 
the hills south of the village, she told 
him, and supplemented the information 
with the remark that she would give 
him a piece of her mind when next he 
came whining to her for mescal. 

















From a cleft in a rocky hillside four 
miles south of the town, where some 
torrent had torn its way through the 
earth, a thin column of smoke rose in 
the morning air, making a pencil line 
against the blue as it overtopped the 
hillocks. At the fire from whence the 
smoke arose a man sat lazily watching 
a skillet in which some meat was fry- 
ing, occasionally feeding the fire with 
dry twigs. A great boulder shaded the 
spot, and it was behind this that Jose 
crept, guided thither by the spire of 
smoke. As he peeked around a shoulder 
of the stone, he saw the object of his 
weary search lighting a cigarette at the 
fire. The man drew his serape closer 
about his huddled figure, for the morning 
air was chill, and as he turned his face 
toward the hidden boy it showed bloated 
and toad-like. He coughed occasionally, 
and his fingers trembled as he put the 
cigarette to his lips. Jose stepped boldly 
from behind ,the rock, holding his rush 
stick behind him. Ramon looked up 
with a startled air, but a second glance 
reassured him, and he settled himself 
in his original posture. 

“It’s you, is it?” said he. 
devil did you find me?” 

“Your good friend Donna Teresa told 
me where I could find vou,’ answered 
the boy. 

“And I’ll wring her neck for blabbing,” 
returned the Mexican. 


“How the 
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“So you wring women’s necks, too; I 
thought stabbing was your way.” 

“What do you know about stabbing 
women?” shrieked Ramon, raising him- 
self on one knee. Jose advanced nearer. 

“I know what the whole country up 
north knows; that you killed Mother 
Harney, but I know one thing they don’t 
know; that it was I told you of the money 
for which you killed her.” Jose’s voite 
was as hard as iron, though he paled be- 
neath the tan. 

“And what if I did?” growled Ramon; 
“I wanted her gold for mescal; and you 
did a good job—and so did I,” he added. 
As he concluded the sentence he turned 
his attention to the meat that was be- 
ginning to burn, bending low over the fire. 

Quick as thought, Jose whipped the 
rush stick armed with the terrible razor 
from behind him and drove the blade 
with all his force between the shoulders 
of the stooping Mexican. 

The shadow of the mighty rock slowly 
shifted and became smaller as the sun 
mounted higher. The fire at its base 
smouldered and went out. A coyote 
loped along the hillside, and then an- 
other, and then a number, circling nearer 
and nearer to the big rock. A red-necked 
vulture hovered in the air, and soon 
others came sailing from all points of 
the compass. 

In a little while birds and beasts were 
disputing over their midday meal. 
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Reviewed by GRACE LUCE IRWIN 


“The soul _ se- 
Stephen Phillips’ lects her own 
and the society, and in 
Heritage of Homer. the poetry of 
Stephen Phil- 
lips she may discover royalty which he 
would not leave kneeling upon her mat. 
For he is the poet who has thrown open 
most widely the portals of the Twentieth 
Century, and his realistic conception of 
scientific and of spiritual possibilities are 
the prophecy of progress.” We are not 
doubting any more if Stephen Phillips is 
the coming poet. He has arrived. First 
appeared his book of short poems, con- 
taining not only delicate lyrics, but mar- 
velous creations of impressive power, in 
stately and solemn measure. Poems 
which seemed to penetrate into the un- 
seen to express at times a vision of the 
life to be in this new century, then sug- 
gesting the forces that “shall make for 
all commercial and industrial progress,” 
or giving a vivid presentation of the real- 
ity of all the theories and partial inven- 
tions that are now in the air, as in the 
lines: 


“For a man shall set his hand to a 
handle, and wither 

Invisible armies and fleets, 

And a lonely man with a breath shall ex- 
terminate armies, 

With a whisper annihilate fleets. 

And soul shall speak unto soul; 

I weary of tongues; 

I weary of battle and strife. 

Lo! I am the bonder and riveter together 
of spirits; 

I dispense with nations and shores.” 


Then there burst from the chrysalis of 
his tender imagination the wonderful le- 
gend “Marpessa,” a longer poem extoll- 
ing the happiness of domestic love. In 
it he touched a note unsurpassed in ail 
the literature of poetry. Its motif is 


found in the legend that Zeus gave Mar- 
pessa her choice between the God Apollo 


and Idas, a mortal, whereon she chose 
Idas. She would live as woman, hot as 
Goddess. But it was when Mr. Phillips 
became a dramatist that we knew for 
certain that he was to touch the peaks 
of poetry. There was “Herod,” “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,’ (revelations not only 
of poetic beauty, but of the highest, most 
effective dramatic art), and here we 
have also “Ulysses.” The subject matter 
of all of these, you see, is as old, as well- 
known as the plots Shakespeare pur- 
loined, as simple and classic as the an- 
cient “Antigone.” For Stephen Phillips 
is a classicist in feeling, in symbol, as 
he is modern in idea. 

“Ulysses” has three acts and a pro- 
logue. To use the author’s own words: 
“I have gone farther back (than others) 
in the story, and taken in two of Ulysses’ 
earlier trials, the sojourn with Calypso 
and the visit to Hades, which seemed to 
me to afford matter for telling dramatic 
presentment and dramatic contrast. And 
I have tried to weave these adventures 
together with the return to Ithaca and 
the final discomfiture of the suitors, into 
the fabric of a properly knit play”; the 
world’s verdict is that he has done this 
well. 

If there is nothing in “Ulysses” so 
fine, so tragic, so emotional as the final 
scene of Mr. Phillips’ “Francesca da 
Rimini,” there are splendidly dramatic, 
splendidly human movements in it, as 
instance the following scene, which is 
supposed to take place in Hades, between 
the living Ulysses and the shade of his 
mother, Anticleia. He is enquiring about 
his wife: 


Ulysses—Alas, alas! and mother, she? 
she lives—— 
But stays she true to me? 
Anticleia—Child, I have come 
But lately to this place, and when I died 
Still was she true to thee, and knew not 
time. 
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Ulysses—At last, at last the word that 
lighteth hell! 
One word! and thou alone, mother, 
couldst speak it! 
Thy voice alone; thine out of all the 
dead! 

Anticleia—It seems no farther off than 
yesterday 
That she and I were standing hand in 
hand 
Looking for thee across the misted sea. 

(Ulysses weeps.) 

But child, tho’ lately I did leave her 
true, 
What hath befallen since? 
home! 
I am aware of tumult in thy halls, 
Confusion and a roar of hungry voices, 
And peril closing round Penelope: 
Fierce peril, child! O hasten!” 


Ulysses, 


The dignity of these scenes in Hades, 
*mid “a great swirl of souls,” is unques- 
tioned, and the poetry of the entire poem 
royally beautiful. However, I have an 
idea that Mr. Phillips’ genius is taking a 
trend more and more toward the purely 
dramatic. The construction of this 
work is as great as the beauty of tne 
lines, which is a thing we are seldom 
able to say of the latter-day poets who 
essay the drama. No passage in the 
poem is sweeter than these words otf 
Penelope (dropping veil): 

“Cease, minstrel, cease, and sing some 
other song; 

Thy music floatea up into my room, 
And the sweet words of it have hurt my 
heart. 

Others return, the other husbands, but 
Never for me that sail on the sea line, 
Never a sound of oars beneath the moon, 
Nor suduen step beside me at midnight; 
Never Ulysses! Either he is drowned 
Or his bones lie on the mainland in the 
rain.” 

“Ulysses,” by Stephen Phillips. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 
There is nothing he- 


Bandit and roic in comfort, and 


Businessman. by the same token it is 
easier for a camel to 

pass through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. There are many of us who would 
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just love to be poets, but business inter- 
ests prevent, don’t you know. Conse- 
quently, Wall street is full of men whose 
features are creased and puckered into 
commercial lines, but whose eyes can- 
not choose but glow forth a spirit that 
was created for holier guests than those 
imposed by Juno Moneta. Out of the 
stock exchange came Mr. Whitman, that 
paradoxical character created by Eliza- 
beth Pullen, and set forth in a book 
entitled after its hero. Mr. Whitman— 
no one would ever presume so far as 
to omit the “Mr.’—was born, so to 
speak, with a silk hat on his head. That 
beaver represented the hero’s doom and 
destiny. He was junior partner in a 
wholesale tanner’s establishment, where 
he had devoted himself for nearly a score 
of years. Mr. Whitman, at the opening 
of the story, was the happy recipient 
of one of those convenient fictional lega- 
cies left to him by a commercial relative, 
Uncle Jerry Pease. Upon the receipt 
of this money, Mr. Whitman proceeded to 
realize a long-cherished ideal, which was 
no less than to visit Italy—strange ideal 
for a sedate junior partner with no soul 
above business. 


“It is said that if the nose of Cleo- 
patra had been a few centimeters shorter 
the fate of the world would have been 
changed. If Jeremiah Whitman’s eyes 
had been brown or blue, it is probable 
that he would have remained to invest 
his legacy in his affairs—and this story 
of his divergations would have been left 
in the inkstand.” 


So Mr. Jeremiah Whitman packed up 
and visited an Italian friend who lived 
in Sicily. To soothe his New England 
conscience he told himself that his visit 
was a purely commercial one, notably 
to purchase Sicily sumach for tanning 
purposes. So he jotted in his note book 
“Sicily sumach, $72 per ton,” and in the 
midst of the wildest adventures that 
followed, that note and that note book 
bob serenely up. Of course, Mr. Whit- 
man’s Italian friend had a beautiful Ital- 
ian sister, and of course Mr. Whitman 
fell in love with her—so much as a con- 
cession to the conventions of fiction— 
but what follows is not entirely conven- 
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tional. In traveling alone through a 
mountainous district Mr. Whitman is 
overcome by banditti, and taken to their 
hiily fastness. Here he is held for ran- 
som, but during his captivity his courage 
and business sense appeal to the bandits 
se much that they elect him chief. His 
poetic eyes get the better of his practical 
nose, and he accepts the honor, and, still 
wearing his silk hat, leads a raid upon 
a passing coach, which is conveying his 
sweetheart and his friend’s wife to the 
funeral of a relative. In order that the 
book may make good summer reading cne 
hero marries the girl and all is well. 
The style and coloring are charming; 
the egg of burlesque might have been 
hatched by Mark Twain; the story would 
make a first-class comic opera with but 
slight alteration. 

“Mr. Whitman,” by Elizabeth Pullen 
(Mrs. Stanley T. Pullen). Published by 
the Lothrop Company, Boston. Price, 
$1.50. 


The Harlem Club of 

An Omar of Former’ Alcoholic De- 
Harlem. generates has agai: 
come to order and the 

result is that Mr. Clarence Louis Cullen 
has supplied us with another collection 
of his “Ex-Tank Tales.” “The writer 
earnestly trusts, however, that such 
critics as shall find it worth while to 
write a line or so about the present vol- 
ume, shall hold him guiltless of the 
slightest idea of assailing the blockhouse 
of letters through the medium of any 
such pop-gun,” the somewhat over-mod- 
est introduction explains. Mr. Cullen’s 
work is nevertheless art. It is art in 
the sense that he has done thoroughly 
what he set out to do—it is art in the 
sense that Mr. Ade’s or Mr. Townsend’s 
work is art. Anybody who has quaffed 
rosy flagons long and late will appreciate 
“More Tank Tales,’ which are as bibu- 
lous as any of Omar Khayyam’s philoso- 
phy, and not half so sedate. The mem- 
bers of the Harlem Club of Former Alco- 
holic Degenerates met once in so often 
to relate the adventures that befell them 
intheir unregenerate days. Here is 
the outline of the tale of Ex-Tank No. 


18: 


No. 18 had the misfortune of being in 
Chicago without the necessary funus 
to get out of town, but one day a friend 
of his was going West, and to celebrate 
the event No. 18 and his friends went in- 
to a “damp bazaar’ to spend the friend’s 
last $3.45. By the time the train was 
ready to start, the two got aboard, vow- 
ing never to part. The friend “quite 
overlooked the necessity—the result of 
the sordid greed of railway corporations 
—of my having a ticket for the journey.” 
As a consequence the train “hesitated” 
at Geneva, Ill., and No. 18 was put off 
in a sleeping condition. When he 
awoke he took a stroll through the town 
till he met a native, who looked like 
Abe Lincoln. 

“‘Thinkin’ ’bout tyin’ up here?’ he 
enquired. 

“ ‘Well, I don’t know,’ I told him. ‘I 
had sort of an idea of getting up a di- 
rectory of Geneva on an improved plan 
that I am going to have a patent pend- 
ing for. Then I kind o’ thought of go- 
ing into the real estate business here. 
It’s a case with me of getting into busi- 
ness quick, and that’s no grotesque gar- 
goyle of speech.” 

Well, the prototype of Abraham Lin- 
coln proves to be a manufacturer of 
“rare antiques,’ which No. 18 takes to 
Chicago and puts up at auction at a 
store on Dearborn street. All the aris- 
tocracy is there, and the sales are so 
brisk that the pair make a fortune. 

“More Ex-Tank Tales” are wholly un- 
literary, wholly American, and wholly 
interesting. 

J. S. Ogilvie Co., New York. Price, 


$1.00. 


“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hail,” is a 
self-willed, determined young creature, 
very beautiful and very passionate, but, 
after all, quite the type of the spoiled 
young American woman of to-day, and 
not the unusual sort of creature or hero- 
ine her author seems to regard her. But 
as to the selling properties of the book 
she vivifies—that has been already de- 
termined, not by herself, but by that far 
rarer creature, Mary Tudor, in “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” which in 
turn has been immortalized on the stage 
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by Julia Marlowe. In fact, Mr. Charles 
Majors, in this second book of his, has 
not surpassed, if indeed he has equaled, 
his first, which was a triumph of comedy. 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall” is a 
book which will be eagerly read. It is 
a charming love story. Supposed to be 
a historical novel and deal with histori- 
cal personages, the historical facts act 
only as a background to the trend of the 
stirring courtships of the young people, 
who, if they be already known in his- 
tory, there left so slight a mark that it 
is no weight on the creative imagination 
of Mr. Major~. In the last chapters, 
however, we have Queen Elizabeth, 
Queen Mary of Scots, Earl of Leicester, 
and all the rest of them, together under 
the roof of magnificent Haddon Hall. 
And during this time most of the ma- 
chinery of the plot gets into swing. There 
is no lack of plot, however, and no 
lack of interest. “Dorothy Vernon” 
is delightful reading on every page, in 
spite of its slight, but continual faults. 
The appearance of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
in this book, is quite different from any 
appearance she has ever made before, 
and one to which her leal admirers, the 
modern Scots themselves, would take ex- 
ception. She is no martyr here, but an 
unscrupulous courtesan, frank in her 
methods as a peasant girl, and entirely 
lacking even the sweetness of a refined 
woman. However, they were rough days 
in which she lived, and who can say but 
that there may be a basis of fact in this 
representation as well as in this picture 
of the mighty Queen Elizabeth? 
“Curiosity is not foreign, even to the 
royal female breast, and while Mary Stu- 
art was entering Haddon Hall, I saw the 
luminous head of the Virgin Queen 
peeked out at a casement on the second 
floor, watching her rival with all the 
curiosity of a Dutch woman sitting by 
her window mirror.” However, in spite 
of this, Mr. Majors seems to be an ad- 
mirer of the stronger, more dominant, 
cleverer personality of Elizabeth, en- 


dowing her with affectionate qualities, 
frequent good nature and justice, for in 
this tale at least she is the good angel 
who cuts the knot in the tangled love 
affair of Dorothy Haddon and Sir John 
Manners. 











The illustrations are done, of course, 
by Howard Chandler Christy, and if a 
little theatrical, are also very charming. 

After all, in everything which Mr. Ma- 
jors writes, there is a sparkling natural- 
ness of dialogue, a sudden spontaneous, 
irresistible turn of phrase, a dainty 
humor in womanliness, which gives it 
oftentimes the flavor of the best :egiti- 
mate comedy, and lifts it always above 
the commonplace. Most readers, I think, 
will agree with me, that the tiny opening 
prologue called “A Touch of Black 
Magic” is a mistake, as it reads like a 
bit of arrant affectation, and has no 
spark of redeeming originality. 

“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” by 
Charles Majors. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. 


The many ardent admirers of Napoleon 
and lovers of his life of action may at 
last have their longings satisfied, for we 
have here “The True Napoleon,” a bio- 
graphy in which matter, presentation, 
and style are all of the highest order 
and leave nothing to be desired. It is 
written by Mr. Charles Josselyn, and 
claims to be “‘A Cyclopedia of Events in 
His Life.” It is divided into six parts— 
Napoleon, Boy and Man, 1767-1821; The 
Soldier, 1790-1815; Emperor and States- 
man, 1799-1815; Exile and Philosopher, 
1815-1821; The Man of the World, and 
Chronology of Napoleon’s Life. 

There are a dozen really beautiful il- 
lustrations, engravings, largely of tne 
many celebrated paintings which tell his 
story, and the broad pages are margin- 
ated, making them easy of reference. 
The cover is an excellent design in blue 
and gold. In his dedication to Mr. Jos- 
eph Redding, the author says he has 
done all he feels “competent of doing 
with the subject, namely: compiled the 
work from chapters of notable writers. 
The frontispiece is a colored engraving 
of the well-known painting of Napoleon 
on horseback, by Meissonier, etched by 
Ruet. On the margins the sources of Mr. 
Josselyn’s information or quotation are 
invariably given, and this frankness adds 
of course to the very real value of the 
compilation. The last illustration is a 
reproduction of that wonderful seated 
statue by Véla, called “Napoleon’s Last. 
Day.” 
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Mr. Josselyn says in his preface: “It 
may save many who are interested in 
the life of Napoleon the trouble of wad- 
ing through many volumes to find that 
which they would like toread. The book 
is as its title represents—a dictionary of 
events.” 

“The True Napoleon,” by Charles Jos- 
selyn. 

Published by R. H. Russell, New York. 


The Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, 
if it can be called such, is interesting as 
a curiosity of literature if nothing more. 
And I doubt if ever the matter has been 
presented in any more exhaustive, in- 
teresting manner than it ig in the two at- 
tractively gotten up volumes before me. 
The work is called “Bacon and Shakes- 
peare, Parallelisms,’ by Edwin Reed, 
A. M., author of numerous other works 
on the same subject. Mr. Charles E. 
Goodspeed, Boston, Publisher, may well 
be proud of the tasteful appearance of 
these books. Price, $2.50. 


The Edgar S. Werner Co., of New 
York, have out a_ useful little book, 
“Graded Physical Exercises,” by Bertha 
Louise Colburn. Its practical value al- 
ready assures it a large sale among 
schools and teachers of gymnastics. 


A book of succinct interest, well illus- 
trated, is “Carpenter’s Geographical 
Reader,” on Europe, by Mr. Frank G. 
Carpenter, published by the American 
Book Company, New York. It is an ad- 
mirable and successful effort to clothe 
with flesh and blood the skeleton of geo- 
graphical fact and to make the countries 
of Europe a living whole in the minds 
of pupils, or of any young person who 
may read the book. It has not a dry 
page, and places instruction before youth 
in entertaining guise. Price, 70 cents. 


From the Abbey Press, New York, we 
have three prettily bound novels, ‘“For- 
tune’s Wheel,” by Martha Gray, price 
$1.00; “My Lord Farquar,” by Thomas 
Emmet Moore, price $1.25; and “Glen- 
wood,” by Katherine Kensington. In 
children’s books (and a bright silver and 
blue binding) they have just issued “A 
Movable Quartette,” by Eleanor Guyse, 
price $1.00; “The Tale of a Cat,” by Mar- 


garet Kern”; and “Cub’s Career,” by Har- 
riet Wheeler. We have also received 
from them “Is Life Worth Living,” by 
Wilbur Newell, and “Infans Amoris,” by 
T. Everett Harry. Price, $1.50. 


From the pains and woes of the New 
South we turn to “Darkey Ways in 
Dixie,” by Margaret A. Richard. It is 
the kind of negro verse that might have 
been written in Portland, Maine, and is 
evidently inspired by “the God of Things 
as they Ain’t.” It is handsomely gotten 
up by The Abbey Press, New York. 


Among the books sent us by the Abbey 
Press are: “Constance Hamilton,” ,by 
Lucy May Lindsley Wyatt; “Glenwood,” 
by Cathmer Kensington; “Guided and 
Guarded,” by Joseph H. Malone; “The 
Girl from Mexico,” by Miles G. Hyde; 
“Liquid from the Sun’s Rays,” by Sue 
Greenleaf; “Aaron Crane,” by Henry 
Tate; “What Think Ye of Christ,” poy 
ex-Judge J. L. Eldridge, and “The Old 
Kitchen Stove,” by David Harold Judd. 

“The scene of ‘Constance Hamilton’ 
is laid in Virginia,” says the press no- 
tice. “It pictures the home life on tne 
plantation and introduces to us a beau- 
tiful girl whose hand is sought by two 
lovers. One of them is the son of an 
inveterate enemy of the father, who lives 
on an adjacent plantation,” etc., etc. 
From this you can judge for yourself as 
to the originality of the work. 

“Aaron Crane” is a small village story 
containing some more or less accurate 
character drawing. 

“The Girl From Mexico” is a book of 
short stories, the one which gives the 
book its title being a detective story 
about a girl who was suspected of a 
crime committed by her double. 

“Gienwood” is the title of a story laid 
out on a farm somewhere, and stuffed 
with a dialect which does not savor of 
any particular section. 

Sue Greenleaf has dedicated “Liquid 
from the Sun’s Rays,” a psycho-necro- 
neo-romance to “the weak who put stum- 
bling blocks in my path and wished my 
life a perpetual slough of despond.” 
Rather than be classed among those 
who put stumbling blocks in Miss Green- 
leaf’s path, I will say no further. 
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C. E. Lorrimer’s entertaining article, 
“Across the Ten Province Pass of Japan,” 
will not be published until August, on 
account of the illustrations being de- 
layed. 

Preparations are going briskly on for 
the August issue of the Overland Monthly 
which will be known as the “Automobile 
Number.” Everything pertaining to 
motor carriages will be fully written of 
and beautifully illustrated. An account 
of the Automobile Club of California will 
be part of the article, and the past, pres- 
ent and future of horseless vehicles will 
be thoroughly discussed. An interesting 
feature will be pictures of automobiles 
in the least accessible parts of Yosemite. 


Among the notable attractions in the 
August number will be the first install- 
ment of a series of pictures represent- 
ing the work of California’s best painters, 
sculptors and designers. This series will 
run through twelve months, and will be 
known as “A Year of Art in California.” 
There will be several of these repro- 
ductions in each issue—all engraved in 
the best manner, and each worth many 
times the price of the magazine. An- 
other embellishment will be several 
pages in each issue of the finest exam- 
ples of photographic art that can be pro- 
duced in California. The fairest daugh- 
ters of the State will be the subjects 
of these illustrations. 


An entertaining article about a rub- 
ber plantation and the production of com- 


mercial rubber will appear in our next 
issue, and will be fully illustrated. It 
will be of especial value to teachers and 
students. 


“The Building of a Battleship,” by 
George William Dickie, appears in this 
number, and is the first of a number of 
interesting articles we intend to run 
on industrial topics. They will all be 
profusely illustrated. “Devoted to the 
Development of the Country,” which ap- 
peared in the first number of the Over- 
land Monthly July, 1869, is still the maga- 
zine’s motto. It’s especial efforts toward 
the development of the West makes it 
worth sending to your Eastern friends 
and relatives. 


Writers should take notice of the an- 
nouncement in the advertising section 
regarding short stories. 


There is now in active preparation a 
Bret Harte Memorial Number, to ap- 
pear August 25th as the September num- 
ber, which will contain varied and en- 
tertaining matter relating to the early 
days of the Overland Monthly; Bret 
Harte’s editorship of the same; his life 
and writings; his best stories and poems, 
fully illustrated, such as the “Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” “The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat,” “Tennessee’s Partner,” “The Hea- 
then Chinee,” and others. A facsimile of 
the entire manuscript of the “Heathen 
Chinee” will appear; also portraits of 
the early contributors, with a short ac- 
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count of each; and notes, reviews, criti- 
cisms relating to Bret Harte’s writings. 
Many of the best known writers will con- 
tribute to the memorial issué, which 
will be one of the most interesting maga- 
zine numbers ever published. 

Besides the memorial features there 
will appear articles on the progress of 
education, art and science in California, 
and a special article on “California’s 
Part in the Commercial Conquest of the 
Pacific.” 

Notwithstanding the greatly increased 
cost of this number the price will remain 
unchanged, and magazine readers the 
world over can obtain a copy of the Bret 
Harte Memorial Number for ten cents. 


Undoubtedly there will be a great de- 
mand for the Bret Harte Memorial Num- 
ber, and copies should be ordered early. 
Dealers especially should take note and 
order accordingly. 


This is the anniversary month ‘of the 
Overland Monthly, the first number of 


which was issued with fear and hesita- 
tion in July, 1868. Bret Harte, then un- 
known to fame, was the editor. The first 
issue contained a poem by him, “San 
Francisco from the Sea,’ which is con- 
sidered by many his finest poem. The 
next issue contained “The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp,” which is one of Harte’s mas- 
terpieces. The Overland Monthly was 
received with no very great enthusiasm 
by Californians until the verdict of the 
Eastern States was received. When the 
word came that the Overland Monthly 
was approved by the Atlantic section, 
that a standing order of 1,200 copies per 
issue came from New York, and that 
one firm contracted to take everything 
that Harte would write, there was a 
rapid change in sentiment. 

Harte’s work on the Overland Monthly 
secured him fame and fortune, and ever 
since the Overland Monthly has been one 
of the best-known magazines. 

The Bret Harte Memorial Number will 
be issued in September, and will fittingly 
commemorate the birth of the magazine 
and the death of its first editor. 









































